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GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE AND THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
1908-1937 


George H. Locke, chief librarian of the Toronto Public Library 
between 1908 and 1937, was Canada’s foremost library 
administrator in the first part of the twentieth century. During 
this period, free public libraries and librarianship in Ontario 
expanded rapidly due to the philanthropy of Andrew Carnegie, 
improvements in library education, and the influence of 
American library services. Locke was closely associated with all 
these trends; however, his outlook was primarily guided by his 
Methodist upbringing, the Anglo-Canadian academic tradition 
of British Idealism, and his association with John Dewey’s 
contribution to American progressive education. These religious 
and intellectual strands encouraged personal action to improve 
social conditions. As director of Toronto’s libraries, he brought 
his ambitious ideas to bear in many ways: the building of 
neighbourhood branches, library service for children, formal 
education for librarians, suitable reading for immigrants and 
young adults, and the idea of the public library as a municipal 
partner in the self-education of adult Canadians. 

By 1930, Toronto’s public library system was recognized as 
one of the best in North America and George Locke’s reputation 
as a visionary leader had vaulted him to the Presidency of the 
American Library Association. Although he had created a large 
organization that might have succumbed to bureaucratic 
practices and formalized centralization, Locke resisted this 
development. He remained faithful to his moral, intellectual, and 
humanistic values acquired during his early schooling and 
university career. For Locke, libraries and librarians were less 
about organization and prescribed duties. Both needed to be 
faithful to the main principle of serving the public interest by 
delivering knowledge and by guiding individual self- 
development through experiential learning and transcendent 
ideals. 


1. Locke’s Education and Academic 
Career 


When George Locke accepted the post of chief librarian 
of Toronto Public Library (TPL) in November 1908, he 
was not a familiar figure to librarians in Canada, the 
United States, or Britain. Only a few people knew the 
facts about his career. After graduation from Victoria 
College on the University of Toronto campus in 1893, he 
had gained a reputation in education and teaching, 
primarily as an academic at the University of Chicago. 
But three decades later, upon his death in 1937, his 
peers universally acknowledged the dynamic, inspira- 
tional influence he had wielded in_ international 
librarianship. On his passing, the Toronto Globe and 
Mail editorialized, “He made the public library a vital 
public business.” The Library Journal editor wrote, “he 
was of the sort to make men forget international 
boundaries in their desire to effect human good, to 
bring human happiness.”? During his tenure, Locke 
transformed the administration, staffing, facilities, and 
services of Toronto’s library system to help make his 
burgeoning city into a “modern Athens.”? 


1“An Eminent Librarian Gone,” Toronto Globe & Mail, Jan. 29, 1937, 
6. 

2 “George H. Locke,” Library Journal 62 (Feb. 15, 1937): 160. 

3 Augustus Bridle, “Toronto’s Librarian Always After More 
Libraries,” Saskatoon Daily Star, March 11, 1921, 12. 


While highpoints of his successful career are often 
referenced in histories, Locke has no major biographer. 
Fortunately, he published continuously, and quotations 
from his speeches, interviews, radio broadcasts, and 
newspaper comments appeared in many sources. 
These public sources can be used to explore the 
philosophical, religious, and educational outlook that 
set him apart from most of his North American library 
colleagues. Locke demonstrated the public library’s 
educational value through many tangible improve- 
ments in buildings and services and the public library’s 
very idea. His remarkable family upbringing, academic 
years at major universities, and administrative career in 
Toronto shaped his philosophy of librarianship and 
ideas relating to public libraries in society. 

George Locke was the son of Irish and Scotch 
parents, born in Beamsville, Ontario, on March 29, 
1870. His father, Joseph Henderson Locke, had been 
ordained as a Wesleyan Methodist minister in 1865. In 
1869, he married Elizabeth Grant McKay. He served at 
many Methodist congregations in southern Ontario for 
more than thirty years, notably at the Broadway 
Methodist Church (1881-83), the Young Street (1893- 
96), and Bloor Street churches in Toronto, the centre of 
Canadian Methodism in the 1890s.* Young George 
began his education at Ryerson Public School, Toronto, 
which opened in 1877. He completed his secondary 


4 Joseph Locke’s ministerial records of baptisms and marriages are 
held by the United Church of Canada Archives, Toronto (fonds F 
3515). 


education in Brampton and Collingwood. Then he 
enrolled in Victoria College at Cobourg, east of Toronto, 
in 1889, a respected Methodist university, and earned 
a BA in honours classics in 1893.° He lectured for a time 
at Victoria while attending the Ontario School of 
Pedagogy and continuing his studies towards an MA 
and a BPaed. He completed his studies at Victoria in 
1896. 

For his first three college years, Locke’s early 
library experience was limited to Victoria’s small 
collection of about 7,000 volumes. ® When Victoria 
federated with the University of Toronto, Locke moved 
to Toronto in 1892 when a newly erected Victoria 
College and University College (burned in 1890) both 
opened. A newly constructed university library on 
King’s College Circle (opened in October 1892) was a 
separate building featuring a Romanesque style and a 
spacious reading room. It held about 55,000 books 
during Locke’s student days.” Upon graduation in 1896, 
Locke pursued more graduate work but looked further 
afield than Toronto. At the University of Chicago, he 
studied classics under William G. Hale and attained a 
fellowship in pedagogy in 1896-97 and again in 1897- 
98 under the tutelage of John Dewey, an innovative 


5 For student days: Locke, “Victoria in Transition,” Acta Victoriana 
39, no. 3 (Dec. 1914): 133-135. 

§ Holdings reported by James Bain, “Public Libraries in the Dominion 
of Canada,” Library Journal 12 (June 1887): 218. 

7 Holdings reported by Robert H. Blackburn, Evolution of the Heart: 
A History of the University of Toronto Library up to 1981 (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1989), 93. 
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educator who taught him to “make flexible our so- 
called intellect.” ® Of course, once in Chicago, Locke 
realized the city’s outstanding collections in the new 
University of Chicago Library, the Newberry Library, and 
the John Crerar Library completely dwarfed Toronto’s 
libraries. 

At this point in his studies, Locke decided not to 
pursue a doctorate: he left Chicago to lecture on the 
history and art of teaching at Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College for two years. While at Harvard, he 
became mindful of the progressive viewpoints of Paul 
H. Hanus (d. 1941), who emphasized the need to permit 
students to explore self-revelation.? No doubt, he also 
took note of the more influential ideas that William 
James was formulating in psychology at Harvard, 
especially his work, Pragmatism: A New Name for Some 
Old Ways of Thinking (1907). James’ concepts would 
serve as a foundation for American Pragmatism. 7° 
During his time at Cambridge, Massachusetts, Locke 
maintained his Canadian roots. On 25 August 1898, he 
returned to Toronto to marry Grace Isabella Moore, the 
Methodist daughter of John Thomas Moore. Moore 


8 Quoted in Katherine C. Mayhew and Anna C. Edwards, The Dewey 
School: The Laboratory School of the University of Chicago, 1896- 
1903 (New York: Appleton-Century, 1936), 393-394. 

° Locke’s review of the text by Hanus, Educational Aims and 
Educational Value, in The School Review 7, no. 8 (Oct. 1899): 493-— 
494. 

1 John J. Stuhr, ed., 100 Years of Pragmatism: William James’s 
Revolutionary Philosophy (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2010). 


was an influential businessman who was developing 
‘Moore Park,’ a neighbourhood just to the north of the 
city of Toronto." 

Despite the prominence of a position at Harvard, 
Locke returned to Chicago in the summer of 1899 as an 
instructor in the Department of Pedagogy, it seems, 
through Dewey’s influence.’* He advanced swiftly to 
assistant professor and associate professor in the 
undergraduate School of Education and, in 1904, to 
Dean of the College of Education, an undergraduate 
teaching school.*? In this capacity, he rapidly estab- 
lished a reputation as a skilled administrator. According 
to a leading educational journal published in Boston, 
“Dr. George Herbert Locke, dean of the School of 
Education, has shown himself to be a leader of rare 
ability, a skilful administrator, a professional inspiration. 
No other young man has come to the front with greater 
strides in the past two years than has Dr. Locke.” In 
addition to his academic assignments, he gained 
prominence for his concise editorial introductions in 
the influential journal, The School Review, from 1900-— 
05. *° His predecessor as editor, Charles H. Thurber, had 


11 “Moore, John Thomas,” in Dictionary of Canadian Biography, vol. 
14, University of Toronto, 2003, [accessed August 16, 2020] 
www.biographi.ca/en/bio/moore john thomas 14E.html. 

22 “Men of the Day,” Toronto Globe, May 10, 1899, 7; University of 
Chicago: The University Record, 14 April 1899, 17. 

13 The University Record, October 1904, 221. 

44 Journal of Education, 29 June 1905, 63. 

15 Harold S. Wechsler, “The Primary Journal for Secondary 
Education, 1893-1938: Part | of a History of School Review,” 


departed to become an editor and publishing partner 
at the respected firm Ginn & Co. in Boston, but not 
before Locke formed a lasting acquaintance that would 
include an invitation to Thurber to speak at the Ontario 
Library Association (OLA) annual meeting in 1917. 
During his Chicago years, Locke revealed his 
childhood education preferences and his love of 
literature, especially Rudyard Kipling, an author he 
admired for his “emotional and religious attitude to life 
and art.”*° He took note of progressive libraries, such as 
the public library in Newark, New Jersey. Locke was 
impressed by John Cotton Dana’s work in circulating 
classroom collections to schools and efforts to make 
libraries more relevant. Dana’s library excelled because 
“It is not an institution which merely takes care of 
books, but it sets out distinctly to influence public 
opinion toward the best things, and to help the 
industrial as well as the more purely intellectual 
development of the community.” ?” He witnessed the 
evolution of John Dewey’s educational experiments 
firsthand. Dewey was emerging as a preeminent 
American educational innovator, the founder of the 


American Journal of Education 88, no. 1 (Nov. 1979): 92-94 
summarizes Locke’s editorial tenure. 

16 “Professor Locke Talks of Kipling,” The Daily Maroon, July 27, 
1903, 1; and “Fine Story-Teller Seen in Kipling,” The Varsity, Feb. 7, 
1936, 1 [student newspapers at Chicago and Toronto]. 

Y Locke, “The Report of a Useful Public Library,” School Review 12, 
no. 8 (Oct. 1904): 665-668. Also, Kevin Mattson, “The Librarian as 
Secular Minister to Democracy: The Life and Ideas of John Cotton 
Dana,” Libraries & Culture 35, no. 4 (Fall 2000): 514-534. 


Chicago Laboratory School, which opened in 1896. He 
envisioned schooling as a process whereby children 
developed intellectually and socially by “learning by 
doing.”1* Teachers would guide and challenge children 
to think independently, develop their interests, and 
discover society. Before he left the University of 
Chicago in 1904, Dewey had published two important 
works, The School and Society (1899) and The Child and 
the Curriculum (1902). Later, at Columbia University, he 
would expand his philosophy in How We Think (1910), 
Democracy and Education (1916), and The Public and 
Its Problems (1927). 

John Dewey and other American philosophers 
mostly freed themselves from the prevailing philosophy 
of nineteenth-century Idealism in stages. Dewey’s 
‘pragmatic idealism’ in education emphasized problem 
solving, critical thinking, experiential learning, lifelong 
learning, and social skills. Dewey believed ideas to be 
‘instruments’ for solving problems rather than 
revealing reality. The truth of a proposition is 
determined by the success or effectiveness of its 
practical outcome. Because not all ideas or 
experimentation are successful, truth changes as 
problems are re-examined. The worth of an idea is 
judged by its outcome in changing human practice. He 


1 From a vast literature | have found James Campbell, 
Understanding John Dewey: Nature and Cooperative Intelligence 
(Chicago and La Salle: Open Court, 1995) and James S. Johnston, 
Inquiry and Education: John Dewey and the Quest for Democracy 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 2006) to be most 
helpful. 


held that experimental and vocational training in 
education could better prepare students to deal with 
life. Textbooks and the acquisition of knowledge 
through curricular drills had no place in the ‘Dewey 
School.’ His child-centred philosophy also included the 
influence of families and society in the learning process. 

According to Dewey, schools were incubators for 
the individual’s development of imagination, problem 
solving, community participation, and _ personal 
expression that ultimately contributed to America’s 
democratic life. At best, a model educational system 
should stimulate children with a variety of new 
experiences and cultivate their imaginative and varied 
responses. Philosophical or educational inquiry is at its 
best when it involves many people and when it is not 
constrained to experiment widely and to adapt to 
changing conditions. Dewey became a_ prominent 
‘progressive’ educational reformer and a_ central 
contributor to Pragmatism, a dominant American 
school of philosophy in the first part of the twentieth 
century.?? 

Locke unexpectedly departed Chicago in mid- 
1905, ostensibly on anew course “to join in the struggle 
for material wealth” as an editor for the Boston 
textbook publisher, Ginn & Co., where his friend Charles 
Thurber presided.”° He and Grace celebrated the birth 


19 See Cheryl Misak, The American Pragmatists (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2013), 106-138 for Dewey’s role. 

20 “Gives Up Philosophy,” Boston Globe, June 7, 1905, 14. According 
to The University Record, July 1905, 43, his resignation took effect 
on October 1°. 


of their son, George MacAlistair, in Cambridge on 12 
March 1907. But, the Lockes did not put down roots in 
the Boston area. George’s publishing venture was an 
exceedingly temporary career in the commercial 
world—he quickly resumed academic work at McGill 
University, Montreal, as a professor of history and 
theory of education and dean of the new Training 
School for Teachers at Macdonald College, Sainte- 
Anne-de-Bellevue, in early 1907.21 Locke had previously 
made a study of teacher training at McGill and perhaps 
believed he might also secure an appointment as the 
first Chair of the Department of Education in the Faculty 
of Arts on the McGill campus. This newly formed 
department on the McGill campus planned to prepare 
candidates for a high school diploma.” 

Locke quickly resumed his pedagogic philosophy 
by presenting a paper at the Dominion Educational 
Association in summer 1907 that argued for a delay of 
technical or manual studies in high school until after 
two years of liberal studies.2? But his major foray into 
educational philosophy came in April 1908 when the 
tobacco magnate and philanthropist Sir William 


21 “Prof. Locke Appointed Dean of Faculty of Education,” Montreal 
Gazette, Feb. 16, 1907, 4. 

22 Reginald Edwards, “Theory, History, and Practice of Education: 
Fin de Siécle and a New Beginning,” McGill Journal of Education 26, 
no. 3 (Sept. 1991): 259-263 documents Locke’s McGill relations 
prior to 1907. 

23 Locke, “The Modern Trend of the Public High School,” in Minutes 
of Proceedings with Addresses and Papers of the Sixth Convention 
of the [Dominion Educational] Association, Held at Toronto, July 10- 
13, 1907, 50-59 (Toronto: The Association, 1908). 
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Macdonald visited McGill. Locke delivered an inspiring 
address on the mission of the newly opened 
Macdonald College sprinkled with quotations from 
leading political and educational authorities, which 
emphasized the “gospel of equal opportunities for all.” 


Education is an affair which works itself 
out between the individual and his 
opportunities. Our mission as a College 
is to increase, multiply, and extend 
these opportunities for education 
among those whose situation prevents 
them from coming in contact with 
what are usually termed opportunities, 
and whose vocation has not had the 
advantage of the application of science 
to its socialization and advancement.”4 


Locke paid a glowing tribute to William Macdonald for 
his contributions to education, and by all accounts, his 
address was well received. 

While a deanship for teachers seemed a good fit 
for Locke, he (like others) did not get along with the 
Principal of Macdonald College, James W. Robertson, 
who was primarily interested in technical education. 
Following the appointment of a Scottish academic to 
McGill’s Chair of Education in 1908, a selection 
committee from Toronto Public Library invited Locke to 
an interview in Toronto for their vacant position of chief 
librarian in Canada’s most extensive public library 


24 Locke, The Education of a People: The Inaugural Lecture Delivered 
at Macdonald College (Montreal: Witness Press, 1908), 5. 
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system. Both parties felt comfortable with their 
discussions; accordingly, Locke abruptly resigned from 
McGill in November 1908 to head to Toronto in 
December at a salary of $4,000 a year, a more than 
respectable sum. Now in his late 30s, Locke appears to 
have developed a penchant for deprecating speciali- 
zation: in considering secondary education, for 
example, he favoured the generalist teacher because 
he believed the essential aim to be the development of 
student character.*° No doubt, the intellectual potential 
inherent in public library collections also appealed to 
him. 

The Toronto trustees wisely perceived Locke’s 
progressive educational vision and administrative 
potential, qualities one editor also recognized: “Young, 
energetic, broad-minded, and open to new ideas, Mr. 
Locke looks like the man for this post of duty.’*° A few 
years later, the Toronto World concurred: its editor 
praised Locke’s role in leading an “admirable revolution 
in local library methods” that placed libraries in the 
front rank of public institutions.2” At the time of his 
appointment, Locke had boldly claimed the public 
library should be a vital factor in Toronto’s develop- 
ment: “Mr. Locke said he deemed the position more 
important than the head of the chief educational 
institution of the city, and he would endeavor to bring 


25 Locke, “Passing of [the] Specialist,” The Daily Maroon, April 26, 
1905, 1. 

26 “The New Librarian,” Toronto Star, Nov. 16, 1908, 6 [editorial]. 
27 “Our Progressive Librarian,” Toronto World, Nov. 22, 1911, 6 
[editorial]. 
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the public library and the people Into closer intimacy.””° 
He was quickly perceived to be a progressive man of 
action. The public agreed with reformist rhetoric and 
different approaches. Members of the Household 
Economics Association broke into applause when Locke 
recommended girls read the same books boys were 
reading, i.e., “something with action in it.”?° Locke was 
undoubtedly ready to provide the impetus for change 
in library services across Toronto. 


28 “George H. Locke Librarian of Toronto,” Toronto World, Nov. 14, 
1908: 1. 
29 “Little Johnny and the Public Library,” Toronto Globe, March 9, 
1910, 8. 
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1893 


ste |e 


Graduating class of 1893, Victoria College (Toronto). George Locke, 
third row, fourth from the left with his friend, William Perkins Bull, 
to his right. Credit Victoria University Archives. 


Upper Canada Academy, Victoria College, Cobourg, before 1891. 
Credit Victoria University Archives. 


George H. Locke, 1900, Bogart’s Studio, Toronto. Credit Toronto 
Public Library 
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George H. Locke portrait, c.1900, taken by the Boston photographer 
James E. Purdy. Credit Toronto Public Library. 


New Victoria University building, ‘Old Vic,’ after it opened in 1892. 
Credit University of Toronto. 


Church Street central Toronto library, formerly Toronto Mechanics’ 
Institute, 1890. Credit Toronto Public Library. 


Toronto Reference staff, c. 1895. Credit Toronto Public Library. 
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2. Locke’s Intellectual and Religious 
Outlook 


Locke returned to Toronto informed by a traditional, 
conservative Canadian scholastic background infused 
with a better appreciation of different American 
intellectual contributions to philosophy, psychology, 
and education. In Ontario, lingering Victorian 
colonialism was giving way to efforts to establish a 
national economy and create a national consciousness 
separate from Britain’s imperial tie. In America, the 
progressive era of political, economic, and social reform 
was surging before WWI, and experimentation in 
education was well underway. In Ontario’s educational 
system, for the most part, traditional curricular efforts 
persisted in classrooms. Locke humorously recalled the 
tedium of a Ryerson schoolboy’s day, committing to 
memory the capitals of Europe and making rapid 
additions on a blackboard. °° In his youth, learning 
revolved around memorization, passive exercises, and 
lessons focused on academic subjects such as 
philosophy (then encompassing psychology and natural 
history) and classics which he pursued at Victoria 
College. When he returned to Canada, he realized, for 
the most part, that Ontario’s school system was highly 


30 “Locke Recalls Happy Days in Ryerson School,” Toronto Globe, 
Feb. 21, 1930, 13. 
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centralized, with the result that students attained 
uniformity at the cost of personal development.?? 
Before 1914, British ideas were the principal 
agents in the development of school children and 
public norms. Empire Day, held just before the 
celebrations of the national holiday, Victoria Day, was 
an important patriotic event in Ontario’s schools during 
spring. Standardized readers and curriculum, strict 
teachers, and rigid classroom organization prevailed at 
elementary and secondary levels. Teachers shaped 
student learning through disciplined exercises. As well, 
there was great reliance on  secondary-school 
graduation examinations designed to prepare students 
for higher education. ?* A few Canadian educational 
reformers, notably James L. Hughes, a Toronto school 
inspector from 1874-1913, did introduce 
kindergartens, temperance education, and manual 
training following the general precepts of the 
transnational ‘New Education’ movement beginning in 
the 1880s. 3? Hughes was a friendly acquittance of 


31 “Make Education Meet All Needs,” London Advertiser, Nov. 18, 
1911, 8. 

32 See Robert M. Stamp, The Schools of Ontario, 1876-1976 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1982) and R.D. Gidney and 
W.P.J. Millar, How Schools Worked: Public Education in English 
Canada, 1900-1940 (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
2012). 

33 See Lorne Pierce, Fifty Years of Public Service; A Life of James L. 
Hughes (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1924); and Neil 
Sutherland, Children in English-Canadian Society: Framing the 
Twentieth-Century Consensus (Waterloo, Ont.: Wilfrid Laurier 
Press, 2000), 172-224. 
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Locke. They both realized the advantages of better 
cooperation between schools and the public library, but 
cooperative efforts were unsystematic until Locke 
established a room for high school students at the 
Western branch near Humberside Collegiate Institute in 
1915. As a prototype for work with older students, it 
was quite successful.*4 

Locke’s knowledge of Anglo-American currents 
would stand in him good stead for three decades. He 
was a lifelong Methodist, accustomed to Victorian 
British Idealists, and familiar with the philosophy of 
American Pragmatism. He was comfortable with 
reform-minded educationalists, such as John Dewey, 
who was jettisoning old-style methods by introducing 
individualized instruction to inform students better. 
Further, Locke felt concepts in American Pragmatism 
could also remedy his own discouraging experience ina 
mechanics’ institute during his teenage years. At that 
time, the librarian was a “keeper of books” and 
officious board directors sought “to protect what they 
thought were the morals of the mass of the people.” ?° 

Throughout his career, TPL’s chief was keen to 
rectify this prescriptive Victorian ethos through 
leadership, improved organization, experimentation in 
services, and focusing on the library’s role in education 


34 Kate Stewart, “The High School and the Public Library; An 
Experiment in the Toronto Public Library, Western Branch,” The 
School; A Magazine Devoted to Elementary and Secondary 
Education 5, no. 8 (April 1917): 467-470. 

35 Locke, “What Librarians Do,” Illinois Libraries 14, no. 4 (Oct. 
1932): 151. 
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for social responsibility, citizenship, and democracy. His 
philosophy revolved around solving problems, such as 
access to libraries and guidance in quality reading and 
information. He was eager to undertake new ventures, 
such as the Municipal Reference Library housed on the 
second floor of Toronto City Hall from 1911-27, one of 
the earliest efforts in North America to assist municipal 
officials. The city hall branch provided a direct 
connection between officers and expert knowledge 
from a growing body of sources. 7° Throughout his 
career, he pursued the promotion of “national 
intelligence” by “getting the people to desire to read 
books.”?” 

To this end, he contributed a useful book to the 
‘Reading with a Purpose’ program sponsored by the 
American Library Association (ALA). His English History 
(1930) recommended popular histories by Thomas 
Macaulay and George Trevelyan; biography by Lytton 
Strachey; historical fiction by Walter Scott; and poetry 
featuring Rudyard Kipling. Strangely, his association 
with this ALA series briefly drew him into conflict with 
the ‘America First’ Chicago mayor, William (Big Bill) 
Thompson, who accused Chicago’s public library and 
school system of harbouring pro-British sentiments and 
Locke of promoting British propaganda during his ALA 


36 “A Municipal Library,” Toronto Globe, Aug. 28, 1911, 6 [editorial]. 
37 Locke, “The Library and Adult Education,” Libraries: A Monthly 
Review of Library Matters and Methods 35, no. 10 (Dec. 1930): 436. 
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presidency, 1926—27.** Locke easily brushed aside the 
charges that he was an agent for nefarious British 
publications in America as “foolish” and “silly.”?° The 
North American press lampooned Thompson’s baseless 
allegations and his associates’ intention to burn library 
books that were undermining America. Subsequently, 
the Chicago mayor halted his attacks, thereby defusing 
the issue and vindicating Locke’s denial that he had 
never had anything to do with propaganda. 

At an early stage, Locke accepted the essential 
premise of John Dewey’s emergent ‘instrumentalism,’ 
his version of Pragmatism. Dewey proposed that 
concepts and theories can be valuable instruments in 
education. The worth of an idea can be assessed by 
how effectively it explains the reality of human 
experience. Achieving knowledge is a continuous 
process. In a speech at Winnipeg, Locke told Canadian 
educators that schooling should lead to a “better road” 
and allow youth “to excel their fathers:” 


Let us rather look upon education as a 
process, something going on, and then 
perhaps we can agree with my revered 
head, Dr. Dewey, when he says that 
education is the continuous recon- 


38 Dennis Thompson, “The Private Wars of Chicago’s Big Bill 
Thompson,” Journal of Library History 15, no. 3 (Summer 1980): 
261-280, captures the details of this dispute. 

39 “Only ‘Wise in Own Conceit’ Says Toronto’s Librarian of Chicago 
History Maulers,” Toronto Star, Oct. 22, 1927, 1; “Charges ‘Too 
Silly,’ States Dr. Locke to Chicago People,” Toronto Globe, Dec. 31, 
1927, 1 and 3. 
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struction of one’s experience with a 
view to making him a more socialized 
individual through the medium of self- 
control. This to my mind, is the only 
satisfactory way of looking upon 
education, the only one which 
emphasizes the idea of growth and 
development.”° 


When he returned to address Winnipeg teachers in 
1906, he emphasized that education was a “great 
experiment” in adapting the ideal to teaching 
practices. 4 A few years later, in Montreal, Locke 
strongly opposed rote learning and outmoded 
institutional regulations. He declared that “the 
stumbling block to progress, is the idea that the 
possession of certain facts, or the acquisition of certain 
powers by the methods laid down by certain 
regulations and in a certain atmosphere, is calculated 
to bring about the education of a people.”” 

Locke’s preference in education leaned heavily to 
the progressive side, from schooling at the Dewey 
School in Chicago or Ethical Culture High School in New 
York to teacher training at the Lincoln School at 


40 Locke, “Education and Social Progress,” in Minutes of Proceedings 
with Addresses and Papers of the Fifth Convention of the [Dominion 
Educational] Association, Held at Winnipeg, July 26-29, 1904 
(Toronto: The Association, 1905), 114. 

41 “Educational Experiment,” Winnipeg Tribune, Sept. 24, 1906, 5. 
42 Locke, The Education of a People, 11. 
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Columbia University.*? In Canada, however, American 
progressive education reforms did not make significant 
inroads until the 1930s in Ontario and Alberta; instead, 
the majority of Locke’s contemporaries preferred 
traditional methods, not radical American intrusions.” 
Only a few major educators, such as J. Harold Putman, 
inspector of Ottawa public schools between 1910-37, 
were influenced by John Dewey’s philosophy. Putman 
also was a long-time Ottawa library trustee who 
promoted the library as a place for adult education 
classes before his retirement in 1936. * Nor did 
American pragmatic philosophy make headway in 
Canadian intellectual life in the first half of the 
twentieth century.*° TPL’s chief librarian possessed an 
intellectual position for active learning and social 
interaction that was not generally recognized in his 
native land, especially by his library and pedagogic 
colleagues. 


43 Locke, “An Experiment Station in Education,” Nineteenth Century 
and After; A Monthly Review 98 (Aug. 1925): 198-199. 
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Locke understood the limitations inherent in 
Canada’s intellectual life, which, in many ways, was 
influenced by a colonial inheritance and corporate 
commercial growth. Utilitarian and empirical views had 
governed the nation’s thought during the nineteenth 
century. He was very much an ideas man at odds with 
the business-charged capitalist consensus about the 
social merit of the materialist “cash nexus” ideology. At 
the outset of his presidency of the Arts and Letters Club 
of Toronto, he stated, 


This is still a world of individuals, 
though syndicates, trusts and combi- 
nations are familiarly spoken of as 
permeating our social existence. .. But 
real success and even what is termed 
material success in life and experience, 
depends not upon competition, but 
upon the possession of ideas.”*” 


He believed knowledge depended on the mind’s 
activity, a position central to British Idealism that 
became a _ significant school of thought in late 
nineteenth-century Canadian universities, especially 
Queen’s University.*® The dominance of Utilitarianism 
in political and social life, typified by the phrase ‘the 
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greatest good for the greatest number,’ was in decline 
by 1900. 

British lIdealists viewed reality essentially as 
mental or spiritual. Man was principally a moral being; 
thus, they emphasized the mind and its self-activity as 
the source of freedom. In the acquisition of knowledge, 
British Idealists held that the mind understands the 
psychic alone or that the mind’s objects are governed 
by their perceptibility. Their philosophy had a deep 
influence on religious, social, cultural, and political 
thought in the British empire for a half-century.*? The 
idealists supported ‘forward causes,’ such as better 
access to education and admission of women to 
universities. In Canada, British idealism buttressed 
liberal Protestant attempts to overcome doctrinal or 
denominational differences and to promote a social 
vision that stressed cooperation, not competition. 

For a time, Idealist philosophy also satisfied a key 
Victorian religious concern: the challenge that 
evolutionary science and historical biblical criticism 
presented to religious orthodoxy. Belief in Idealist 
philosophy reinforced a more liberal interpretation of 
religious texts and accommodation of morality with the 
mind’s power, thus assuaging the Christian conscience 
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and buttressing public moral conservatism. °° 
Paradoxically, although British idealism supported the 
expanded role of the state in social progress, its concept 
of public welfare depended mainly on the voluntary 
work of individuals, especially women and small 
groups.°! British ideas on social and political reform 
influenced Anglo-Canadian Protestants who extolled 
British ties, a Christian code of conduct, the nuclear 
family, respectability, duty, self-help, progress, a 
historical mindset, patriarchy, public service, and social 
order. 

The social and ethical viewpoints of different 
branches of idealism strongly encouraged active civic, 
national, and empire activities through political social 
(reform) Liberalism and the Protestant social gospel 
movement.” In the Victorian era, the concern for social 
unity, individual self-realization and personal freedom 
were directly linked with the common good. English 
Canadians at all social levels were urged to commit 
themselves to public service and thereby strengthen 
democracy. Active social citizenship contributed to 
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social cohesion and conveyed an optimistic view of 
societal progress and an individual’s ability to achieve 
genuine freedom. In Ontario, idealist expressions 
frequently infused the rhetoric of reform liberals who 
promoted free public libraries in the common 
interest.°? To date, library historiography has primarily 
focused on the influence of Idealism on public library 
development in England, where British Idealists such as 
T.H. Green advocated the positive roles of government 
and citizenship in the formation of the common good." 
Idealism also posited that historical knowledge was a 
vital constituent in understanding contemporary issues. 
History could explain social and cultural phenomena, a 
process Locke believed would help understand current 
affairs and provide social leadership. Of course, the 
impact of British Idealism was not uniform or universal. 
Locke’s collegiate experience at the University of 
Toronto gave him insight into the gradual separation 
between Canadian Methodists who upheld the Bible’s 
primacy and their brethren who accepted the concept 
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of biblical knowledge modified by historical inquiry and 
a liberal interpretation of Christianity.>° 

Methodist religious beliefs contributed signifi- 
cantly to Locke’s intellectual disposition. The son of a 
Methodist minister naturally maintained a strong 
personal belief system stemming from his Wesleyan 
heritage. Methodism encompassed a wide range of 
theological, ethical, and social viewpoints. The epithet 
‘Toronto the Good’ recognized many strict principles 
that Methodists abided by, such as the enforcement of 
Sunday laws, evangelism, and temperance. For Locke, 
the Methodist confidence in the power of education 
remained an indispensable part of his life. Methodists 
believed the development of the capacity of reason was 
essential preparation for adult life. As documented ina 
later section of this monograph, Locke’s writings and 
speeches are peppered with statements about the 
value of education, especially in the context of libraries. 
The Methodist imperative of social service also played 
a prominent part in Locke’s commitment to public 
service. When the bestselling novel, Inside the Cup, by 
the American writer Winston Churchill appeared in 
1913, he drew it to the attention of a Toronto women’s 
art group for discussion. Portions of Churchill’s book 
accentuated a secular role for Christians in the service 
of humankind.*° 
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After 1900, the Canadian Methodist tradition 
developed the progressivist piety identified with the 
social gospel.°’ Generally, before the Great War, liberal 
Protestants from many denominations believed their 
religion could be refreshed and be more relevant to 
current societal needs through social reform and good 
citizenship.°° The worth of education, public service, 
and societal welfare loomed large in  Locke’s 
perspective in a speech to prominent Toronto citizens 
at the Canadian Club in 1909: 


Therefore, the library enters the field 
as a positive educational factor, useful 
to all who are out of school and who 
are ambitious to become useful. Its 
courses are elective and it aims to 
make them attractive; it is practical 
because it gives what you think you 
want, not what a learned body of men 
think you want. Its entrance require- 
ments are as simple as the entrance 
requirements into the Methodist 
Church in Wesley’s time ‘a desire to 
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flee from the wrath of God and be 
saved from your sins.’°? 


The Club was home to Toronto’s business leaders and 
social elite who could directly influence public affairs. 
Locke would address members again during his 
presidency in 1916-17, saying, “Our people need 
leaders and these must come from the ranks of the 
Canadian Clubs where from the consideration of our 
national problems by men of intelligence we go into our 
several walks of life inspired to action and better 
equipped by reason of the increase of our 
knowledge.” ©° But for religious leaders, the eventful 
years of the ‘Roaring 20s’ and the ‘Dirty 30s’ lessened 
the impact and fervour of social gospel action in causes 
such as temperance, Sunday observance, and personal 
moral rectitude. Instead, social reformers from 
Protestant churches entered the political arena or 
turned to new secular, humanistic philosophies that 
were supplanting Idealism. 

Locke resisted the trend to political action and 
tended to steer a middle course. For the majority of 
Torontonians, the influence of Christian churches 
remained a powerful moral and social force throughout 
Locke’s entire administration. Patriotism, deference to 
authority, voluntary service, temperance, policing, and 
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anti-vice bylaws were quite popular with conservative- 
minded mayors, aldermen, and most electors. Despite 
efforts as early as 1911 to open the new Reference 
Library on College Street on Sunday afternoons by the 
labour representative on the board, Thomas W. Banton, 
it was not until late 1928 that it opened, a challenge to 
Sabbatarianism, which Locke counselled against. ° 
When TPL needed to fill the position of Assistant 
Librarian and Secretary-Treasurer after Locke’s arrival, 
the board’s selection committee recommended a 
popular choice, Edward S. Caswell, the book publishing 
manager of the Methodist Book and Publishing House. 
He was a promoter of proper reading and Canadian 
literature, a man who understood the fragility of 
Canadian publishers, and who remained Locke’s 
reliable right-hand for almost three decades. 
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Reference room, Church Street central library, 1900. Credit Toronto 
Public Library 


James Bain, Jr., Toronto chief librarian 1883-1908. n.d. Credit 
Canadian Magazine, May 1900. 
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Eastern Branch, Boulton Avenue, opened in 1888. Credit Toronto 
Public Library, Annual Report, 1900. 


The official laying of the cornerstone for the new Toronto Reference 
Library, College Street, November 27, 1906. Credit Archives of 
Ontario. 
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Four new Toronto branch libraries, 1907-1910. Top left to bottom 
right: Yorkville, Queen and Lisgar, Western, and Riverdale. Credit 
Report of Minister of Education, Ontario, 1910. 


Earlscourt rental branch in Methodist Church. Credit TPL Annual 
Report, 1913. 


Interior of the Yorkville Carnegie branch. Credit Ontario 
Department. of Education, Report of the Minister, 1911. 


Dundas Street Branch periodical reading room on Ossington 
Avenue, c. 1900. Credit Toronto Public Library. 
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George Herbert Locke, about 1917. Credit Proceedings of the 
Ontario Library Association, 1917. 


Toronto Arts and Letters Club Executive, December 1910. George 
Locke is at the far left at the head of the table. Credit Archives of 
Ontario. 
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Toronto map of major annexations. Credit Metropolitan Toronto 
(Toronto, Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, 1953) [p.8]. 


College Street Reference Library reading room, looking to the west 
from its mezzanine, 1909. Credit Toronto Public Library. 
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Public Library, cor. Broadview and Gerrard Street East, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Postcard by Valentine & Sons showing Riverdale branch about 
1911. Credit Toronto Public Library. 


West Toronto Carnegie branch library, 1909. Credit Construction, 
September 1909. 
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3. Transforming Toronto Public 
Library, 1908-37 


When Locke returned to Toronto to take up his new 
post on December 21, 1908, the city was in the midst 
of rapid change. Propelled by advantageous rail and 
water connections, financial services, manufacturing, 
retail business, and wholesale companies, the 
provincial capital was rapidly becoming the 
metropolitan centre of English Canada in the first part 
of the century. The municipal council was eagerly 
annexing neighbouring suburbs, thereby expanding the 
city’s service area considerably and more than doubling 
its population between 1901-1921. Toronto remained 
overwhelmingly a British city, with only a few ethnic 
groups composed mainly of French, Germans, and 
Italians. The major religious denominations were 
Anglican, Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Baptist. ©? Toronto’s urban landscape was being 
invigorated with stylish architectural statements: the 
Romanesque revival City Hall (1899) and Royal Ontario 
Museum (1914), along with the Beaux-Arts style Royal 
Alexandra Theatre (1907). By contrast, library facilities 
were dated: in 1900, TPL’s system featured an old 
Renaissance-style central library on the corner of 
Church and Adelaide Streets (initially opened in 1861) 
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and five small nondescript branches. Under Locke’s 
guidance over the next three decades, TPL would keep 
pace with the city’s rapid growth and create a new 
image for public libraries. 

Locke’s predecessor, James Bain, had pioneered 
urban library extension in Canada while coping with 
annual budgets of less than $35,000. He delivered a 
short paper on branch work at the 1898 ALA 
Chautauqua conference, which stressed that the 
central library must support branches because they 
could not be self-dependent. * He had a vision of 
circulating libraries every quarter-mile and a central 
reference library “suited for quiet study, away from dust 
and noise.”® He carefully laid the initial foundation for 
Locke’s successful career by securing Carnegie funding 
to build a new central library ($275,000) and three 
branches ($75,000) in 1903. Bain’s plans proceeded 
apace in June 1907 with the opening of a handsome 
Beaux-Arts stone-clad Yorkville branch. Construction 
was also underway on two others, the striking Beaux- 
Arts central reference library on College Street and a 
smaller, more restrained Edwardian classical-styled 
branch, Queen and Lisgar, before his untimely death on 
May 22, 1908. 

Many people mourned Bain’s passing: they 
realized the significant contributions he had made to 
library development not only in Toronto but in 
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Canada. Still, Toronto lagged in some respects; for 
example, its lack of children’s service, its reluctance to 
offer ‘open shelves, its deficient catalogue, and its 
unique classification system did not measure up with 
contemporary standards.*°’ One of Locke’s first tasks 
was to oversee the completion of the two buildings. In 
April 1909, Queen and Lisgar opened, followed in 
September by the Public Reference Library, which was 
enthusiastically characterized as a “civic palace.” 
Eventually, under Locke’s management, the central 
reference and circulating library became a showcase for 
knowledge in Canada and the heart of an integrated 
multi-branch system. 

TPL did not take long to become a comprehensive 
library system organized by newer library science 
methods, unified administration, and special services 
for children. Locke’s plans concerning branches soon 
became evident when the third branch financed by the 
1903 Carnegie grant, Riverdale, opened in October 
1910. He was wholly involved with its formation. 
Riverdale featured two important conceptual changes 
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for subsequent Toronto branches: it signalled a more 
welcoming Georgian Revival style and featured a 
separate reading area for children.® Locke’s views on 
branches were derived mainly from the Boston Public 
Library’s pioneering neighbourhood planning that 
spread to other American cities in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 7° Neighbourhood branches 
housed in separate facilities offered basic collections, 
regular staff and hours of operation, with policies and 
budgets determined centrally. Locke had most likely 
witnessed Chicago Public Library’s preference for 
delivery stations and small reading rooms for decades 
before its new director, Henry Legler, decided to 
implement an ambitious branch system building 
program in 1909. Legler held a broad library vision, one 
that Locke could heartily share: “For the mission of the 
public library is two-fold—an aid to material progress of 
the individual and a cultural influence in the community 
through the individual.”74 

Toronto’s chief realized branch service provided 
significant advantages in larger cities. Branches served 
districts far from the central library; they provided 
service to special populations, such as children or 
immigrants; and they were smaller and_ less 
complicated for people to use, especially in a new era 
of open shelves. When Locke spoke at the opening of 
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the annexed town of West Toronto Junction’s Carnegie 
library on Annette Street (renamed TPL’s Western 
Branch) in September 1909, he emphasized the 
modern practice of using books rather than preserving 
them. Then, he reconfigured the original floor layout to 
allow open access to the shelves, include a children’s 
section, and accommodate the Canadian Free Library 
for the Blind for several years, from 1911 to 1917.72 TPL 
also gave the CFLB books for the blind that had formerly 
been part of the original main library on Church Street. 
When the opportunity arose to utilize an existing 
building, such as the Methodist Church in Earlscourt, he 
quickly established a rental branch rather than rely on 
a deposit station. ”? 

The basis for the success of Locke’s pragmatic 
‘instrumentalism’ and ‘experimentation’ at TPL was his 
promotion of the library’s educative role, the adoption 
of new trends in librarianship, the creation of an 
integrated branch system, and welcoming architecture 
suited to different neighbourhoods. Locke combined 
local branches into a general administrative philosophy 
that offered interconnected staff organization and 
public services. Most new branches were designed on 
the ‘open plan’ recommended for small libraries by the 
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Carnegie Corporation’s Notes on the Erection of Library 
Bildings [sic] in 1911. This small pamphlet emphasized 
practical “effectiv [sic] accommodation.” Its author, 
James Bertram, the secretary of the Corporation, 
discouraged monumental architectural classicism and 
ornamentation. Branches usually were divided into 
separate sections for children and adults with 
perimeter shelves, reading rooms, and small meeting 
areas. Toronto’s Wychwood, Beaches, and High Park 
branches were exemplars in this regard because they 
were constructed on the same model financed by a 
$50,000 grant approved by the Carnegie Corporation 
(New York) in 1915.”° Wychwood, which served as a 
model for the two other branches, opened first in April 
1916. Eden Smith & Son, a firm noted for its decorative 
Arts and Crafts styling, conceived this project. Eden 
Smith, a founder of the Arts and Letters Club, designed 
Wychwood in a Tudor Gothic style with prominently 
exposed timber ceiling beams on the main level, stone 
fireplaces on both levels, and leaded-glass casement 
windows. The three branches exhibited features that 
Locke and Smith believed gave a sense of English village 
tradition: the design “brings home life to the library and 
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to the people who patronize it, and at the same time 
makes you feel that you are at home in a public 
institution.””° 

Services were coordinated from the central library 
on College Street, which presided over acquisitions, 
cataloguing and classification of books, staff training, 
and general management. While services for children 
received due attention, Locke felt adult education also 
was important. Adults who wished to continue their 
education could participate in book readings, group 
discussions, lectures, plays, exhibits, and extension 
classes in conjunction with the University of Toronto 
and the Workers’ Educational Association. According to 
Locke, branch librarians were leaders “who are carrying 
out the highest educational doctrines and principles, 
that education consists in participation and not in the 
popular painless methods of instruction.” ”” 

In terms of fresh experimentation, Locke was 
always prepared to follow a new path. TPL was swift to 
use the new medium of radio to broadcast children’s 
stories to listeners in the evenings on CKCE-AM and 
CFCA-AM, Toronto’s first stations. Ruth Strong 
broadcast Toronto’s first story time on April 10, 1922, 
about the little Dutch boy who held his finger in the 
dike, ‘The Little Hero of Haarlem.’? Another librarian, 
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Enid Elson Endicott, the daughter of a Methodist 
minister who worked at Boys and Girls House for a short 
time in the late 1920s before living in Europe and the 
United States, shared the evening bedtime timeslot 
using popular stories such as “The Princess and the 
Swineherd,” “Epaminondas,” and “Little Pink Rose.” 
These were pioneering efforts and TPL became an 
acknowledged leader for radio broadcasting later in the 
1940s. However, Locke rejected the idea of actually 
installing radios in libraries because it would divert 
children’s attention. ”? TPU’s association with radio 
broadcasts would be long-lasting. 

Over two decades, 1910-1930, TPL’s presence in 
Toronto’s neighbourhoods improved significantly. 
Holdings, borrowers, circulation, and programs grew 
dramatically (see chart on Growth of Toronto Public 
Library). Major building projects that exemplified 
Locke’s pronouncements about library accommodation 
appeared regularly. Toronto’s residents came to 
appreciate TPL’s branches and main library as inviting 
places that avoided monumental styles. They 
highlighted services (especially for children) and 
simplified floor layouts. New capital projects appeared 
with regular frequency: Dovercourt (1913); Wychwood, 
Beaches, and High Park (1916); Earlscourt (1921); 
Eastern (1921); Boys and Girls House (1922); Gerrard 
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(1924); Danforth (1929); Runnymede (1930); and the 
new Reference Library east wing (1930). Dovercourt, 
like Riverdale, exhibited fresh styling and ideas. The 
firm of Alfred Chapman and McGiffin designed the 
symmetrical Beaux-Arts building in a simple Italian 
Renaissance style with prominent round-arched 
windows. Dovercourt’s total cost—land, books, 
structure—was substantial, $65,000. For a time, it was 
the largest branch library in Canada and featured a 
small terrace for reading and storytelling, pleasurable 
summer experiences. 

These newer community branches extended 
innovative services for residents who realized the 
library represented a communal place and a public 
space for self-development and activities. A Toronto 
Globe editorial emphasized this very point: 


Despite the many counterattractions of 
this age, the spread of knowledge 
through books is on the increase. 
Branch libraries in Toronto are also 
becoming in some measure commu- 
nity centres, where the drama and 
other departments of culture are being 
fostered in attractive surroundings.®° 


For many residents, new branch libraries, such as 
Beaches, were a welcome addition to local community 
life and artistic groups. In particular, TPL began to 
promote dramatic productions after the Library 
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Dramatic Club’s formation during WWI. Over the years, 
Marjorie Jarvis encouraged the collection of books and 
plays to support the little theatre movement’s growth 
in Toronto.*! In 1928, TPL began to host a Provincial 
Dramatic Library of Ontario, founded to distribute plays 
and books on drama to schools, reading clubs and 
drama leagues. ** The TPL Dramatic Club presented 
plays at the central library and various locales in the 
1930s. As public interest in theatre productions 
blossomed, TPL’s staff prepared two bibliographies of 
plays that served as source catalogues for the library 
staff, amateur groups, and students.®? 

Improved access to well-selected book collections 
and stimulating programs—meetings, book clubs, 
children’s story hours, puppetry, drama, music, art, 
recitals, and lectures—housed in a variety of spaces in 
new branches proved to be popular. These activities 
strengthened residents’ perceptions that TPL’s facilities 
were, indeed, a beneficial public asset worthy of 
substantial tax levies. Locke’s preferences about 
architecture appeared in a prestigious Canadian journal 
in the mid-1920s: 
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The architect must realize that he is not 
called upon to plan a mere house for 
books—but an intellectual home for 
the community. The Public Library is 
tending more and more to become the 
social centre of the community and it 
should express this fact in its architec- 
ture. It should possess a personality in 
keeping with its environment. ... 


Take away all unnecessary decorations, 
over-mantels, over-counters,  parti- 
tions, mock marble pillars and large 
hallways, and plan a well proportioned 
room with books on the walls, small 
and few tables, a simple charging desk 
(not a great counter), simple lighting as 
near the books and the people, and a 
combination of colours in the walls 
that make for harmony. Then take 
away all ‘Silence’ signs and let the 
people come and talk about the books 
in an atmosphere of social happiness.** 


It was a formula for success. 

The emergence of the Public Reference Library on 
College Street as the centrepiece of a coordinated 
library system was rapid. Within three years of its 
official opening in October 1909, the central library was 
transformed from a mostly empty building to a vibrant 
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information hub for residents and an administrative 
core for library workers. The old Church Street central 
library reference collection was transferred to the main 
floor and telephone service was instituted. Reference 
book usage surged from 40,000 in 1908 to 183,172 in 
1910. TPL’s chief observed that reference work 
demonstrated the library “is the educational institution 
for those who have had to leave school at an early age 
and who wish to make progress in their trades.”®° Locke 
relied on Frances Maria Staton, a talented Methodist 
holdover from James Bain’s era, to head this key 
department. Staton, like Locke, believed reference 
work was a vital component: 


It is a place where students and all 
seekers after knowledge find a 
common meeting-ground, a place that 
is brought in touch with all classes of 
society, with schools, colleges and 
universities; with workshops and 
factories; with clubs and with churches 
and Sunday schools; in fact with all 
sorts and conditions of people, 
irrespective of colour, race, age, or sex, 
who come to this great university of 
the people for guidance in research in 
any and every subject, no matter how 
trivial or how important. It is a place 
that has become in the highest and 
truest sense of the word a helper to 
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knowledge and a decided factor in 
education.®° 


Although she did not possess formal library training, 
Staton nonetheless was a respected library manager 
who headed TPL’s reference section from 1893 until her 
retirement in 1941. As well, she oversaw practice 
reference at the Ontario Library School for several years 
and _ published substantial bibliographies which 
highlighted Canadian history and the Toronto library’s 
outstanding collections.®” 

Predictably, the acquisition and display of 
impressive items in a superb reference room fell short 
of Locke’s expectations. A circulating collection was 
created for the public on the lower level with a room 
for ladies and children, which proved to be popular 
under Bessie Staton’s charge. In 1910, the outstanding 
contribution of pictures, illustrations, maps, and 
documents highlighting Canada’s history, promised by 
John Ross Robertson, began to be added to accompany 
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the magnificent Canadiana collection that James Bain 
had assembled.® In addition, he introduced catalogues 
of the collections, notably Landmarks of Canada, 
published in two volumes, 1917-21. After just a few 
years, Locke was already making his case in annual 
reports for an extension to the Reference Library due to 
overcrowding and the need for more public space to 
accommodate programs. Despite the space 
restrictions, when an opportunity arose to secure the 
famed but tattered flags of the disbanded regiment, the 
Queen’s Rangers of the American Revolution, along 
with Governor John Graves Simcoe’s military swords, 
Locke entered into negotiations for their purchase 
which was secured through the generosity of the real 
estate magnate, Frederick B. Robins, in 1924.9 

The role of the Reference Library during WWI 
enhanced TPL’s standing as an organization dedicated 
to the patriotic struggle. TPL had begun providing 
community leadership by placing a small camp library 
on Toronto’s National Exhibition Grounds in 1915, and, 
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in the same year, the board financed an ambulance for 
the Red Cross that continued in service throughout the 
war.”° Throughout the war, the central library served as 
a headquarters for the collection and distribution of 
books to soldiers’ clubs, hospitals, military training 
facilities (e.g., at Borden and Barriefield), and war- 
related organizations such as the Free Library for the 
Blind and the Maple Leaf Club. Residents visited the 
Reference Library for books or meetings, and the library 
experienced an upsurge in use during wartime.?? When 
Locke displayed a relief map of Europe in the College 
Street library to indicate where conflicts were taking 
place, a newspaper editorial enthused that “the study 
of the war becomes less of a mystery than it otherwise 
would be.”°2 

Another fundamental change at TPL, perhaps the 
most memorable, was the development of children’s 
services. The practical implementation of childhood 
education and encouragement of reading was a natural 
path for Locke to pursue. Likely, he became more alert 
to children’s work during his first few years as chief 
librarian. Revised 1909 library legislation in Ontario 
effectively removed age limits for children because the 
Minister of Education held the power of approval over 
rules which prohibited children from borrowing 
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books.*? In the same year, Mary Wright Plummer, the 
Director of the Pratt Institute Library School in 
Brooklyn, New York, came to Toronto to speak about 
children’s work at the International Congress of Women 
hosted by the National Council of Women of Canada. 
She encouraged the formation of children’s sections 
under the capable direction of trained female 
librarians: “if by careful selection and direction reading 
that is positively valuable for one or another reason can 
be encouraged to the exclusion or decrease (at least) of 
that which is pernicious or weakening, surely a few 
errors of judgment, a little overenthusiasm, always the 
accompaniments of any serious movement, may be 
forgiven.” A brief report on Canadian library progress 
was provided by Edwin A. Hardy, representing the 
Ontario Library Association.” 

In Toronto, children’s work had lagged under the 
direction of James Bain for many years. After the Sarnia 
trustee, Norman Gurd, criticized the paucity of 
children’s work and archaic age limits restricting 
children in Ontario during his presidential address to 
the Ontario Library Association in 1907, Bain responded 
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by taking issue with his remarks saying that small 
libraries had been turned into “kindergarten schools.” 
Bain, of course, provided children’s books but he held 
firm that separate rooms were unnecessary: “It is the 
women faddists in the American cities who imagine 
that by conducting a juvenile room in connection with 
the libraries they are doing a noble work.” °” Locke 
foresaw the need for change. In 1910, he travelled to 
the First Congress of Archivists and Librarians held in 
Brussels. There, he attended and spoke briefly at 
sessions that discussed a report, “Library Work with 
Children,” by Harry Farr, the Chief Librarian of Cardiff, 
Wales (1908-40), as well as services for children in 
Boston and New York. % Because library work for 
children was an emerging area of emphasis for 
librarians, Locke decided to make a hire that would 
prove to be noteworthy and improve TPL’s services for 
youngsters. 

In 1912, children’s work in TPL came under the 
leadership of Lillian Helena Smith (BA, Victoria 
University, Toronto, 1910), a Canadian Methodist 
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graduate of the Training School for Children’s Librarians 
in Pittsburgh. She used the main library as her base of 
operations until the nearby Boys and Girls House 
opened in 1922. °° Smith vitalized activities for 
youngsters throughout the children’s rooms in major 
branches: book talks, work with schools, story hours, 
plays, displays, and book weeks became _ regular 
features. She and Locke organized a ‘Congress on Boys 
and Girls Work’ in October 1920 to better coordinate 
and foster relationships among groups working with 
children. Clara Hunt, Chief of the Boys and Girls Division 
at Brooklyn Public Library, gave an inspiring address on 
how books could become a child’s entrance to a “world 
of beauty.” *°° The sessions were attended by many 
Toronto-area groups involved with children. Lillian 
Smith demanded quality in book selection, a trait 
followed by one librarian, Kathleen Lines, who left TPL 
after 1936 to live in England and publish with university 
presses at Oxford and Cambridge. When Smith retired 
in 1952, TPL’s children’s services were regarded as a 
world leader, and Smith would author a standard book 
on children’s reading published by the American Library 
Association in 1953.17 

Beginning in 1922, Boys and Girls house, the 
remodelled private dwelling purchased by TPL, would 
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serve not only as the headquarters of children’s work in 
Toronto but also as a source of inspiration to children’s 
librarians across Canada. An addition to the rear of this 
older house in 1928 included an area with a fireplace 
for story hours and a stage at one end for plays. Here, 
dramatic productions were especially popular. One new 
aspiring children’s librarian, Helen B. Armstrong, 
described the enthusiasm for plays: “...various types of 
literary drama, from Shakespeare to de la Mare, are 
presented; and the actors of course being children 
exclusively, the performances have a freshness and 
vigour, together with the entire naturalness of effect, 
which many a producer would envy.” 2 Armstrong 
remained at TPL for thirty-eight years specializing in 
children’s epics and romance literature. She performed 
valuable in-service training and also lectured to library 
school students and the public.?% 

Two other librarians, Sadie Evelyn Bush (BA, 
Victoria University, 1921) and Alice Kane (BA, McGill 
University, 1930), were actively involved with children’s 
work through the 1930s and 1940s. Bush supervised 
boys’ and girls’ work until her retirement in 1956. She 
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emphasized plays, stories, and poems by notables such 
as Dickens and Scott in her everyday work.?™ She was a 
reliable leader in productions held in the Little Theatre 
of Boys and Girls House. °° Bush firmly believed in the 
power of books to develop young minds: 


The importance of early reading 
cannot be over estimated—to give the 
right book to the right child at the right 
time is as keen a pleasure as there is, 
perhaps. If children once have learned 
to ‘read for the rapture that is in it, the 
pleasures of the mind will make 
distasteful life on any lower plane.?% 


She often expressed her highbrow views on children’s 
reading as well as the popular Toronto children’s author 
of Judy books,’ Ethel Hume Bennett.?°” 


Alice Kane, a Belfast native whose parents came to 
Canada in 1921, worked in branches such as Danforth 
in a growing streetcar suburb or Queen & Lisgar. She 
eventually developed into one of Canada’s premier 
storytellers. Along the way, she offered advice on books 
for foreign children to entertain them with stories and 
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inform them about their new country. + Kane, who 
delighted in wonder tales, often described the 
pleasures of British authors.?° It was enjoyable work, 
for children at the conclusion of puppet plays often 
expressed a desire for more. “Their question as the final 
curtains close is invariably the same: ‘What play will we 
start on next?” 1!° After her retirement in 1973 she 
helped found the Storytellers School of Toronto and 
authored Songs and Sayings of an Ulster Childhood 
(1983) and The Dreamer Awakes (1995). 


Besides the pleasure that books conveyed, Locke 
hoped Boys and Girls House would help lay “the 
foundations of a sound citizenship.” *"* By the 1930s, 
Boys and Girls House, situated near the well-to-do 
university section and some poorer city sections, such 
as ‘The Ward, had reached thousands of children of 
differing languages, race, and ethnicity: 


From the campus come the little blue- 
stocking children seeking escape from 
the Greek  testaments, French 
discourses, test-tubes and polly-wogs 
that litter their homes. But the great 
happy crowd of children that throng 
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the House day after day are the foreign 
boys and girls of down-town Toronto. 
In they troop, Jewish, Ukranian [sic], 
Finnish, Czecho-Slovakian.*?2 


The same philosophy of social levelling prevailed in the 
branches—librarians attended to children of very 
diverse religious, ethnic, and economic backgrounds. 
Smith’s edited publication, Books for Boys and Girls, 
first appeared in 1927; it would go through four 
editions and supplements that were used across North 
America. Smith focused on books of literary value, 
authors of significance, and established publishers. Her 
work continued for four decades and made children’s 
work in Toronto an outstanding service.1%? 

Book deposits were also established in Toronto 
schools to improve access to children’s resources. As 
early as 1911, the Toronto Board of Education decided 
to allow space for small libraries in newly constructed 
schools in outlying districts. Locke agreed to furnish 
books and staff for these library rooms, but he was 
more interested in establishing TPL’s branches. Like 
some other leading Canadian librarians, Locke was 
dissatisfied with the slow pace of school library 
progress. When he discussed with John Ridington their 
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decision to omit a separate section on school libraries 
in Libraries in Canada, he wrote, 


| think the subject is adequately 
treated because there is no subject. | 
know what | should like to see done 
with School Libraries, and | know what 
| have some hope will be done, but | 
thought we were investigating the 
actual situation, and even in the 
Province of Ontario the question of 
School Libraries has not yet been 
settled." 


Locke believed teachers instructed children, and small 
school libraries were laboratories that supplemented 
and illuminated their teaching. 1% His pedagogic 
concepts differed markedly from contemporary 
schoolmasters. He deplored regulating childhood 
education; instead, he “advised an education which 
idealism was uppermost rather than technical training. 
‘Teach children about their country thru stories. You 
can’t develop citizenship by teaching civics.’””1*° He was 
confident that public library work was an important key 
to a child’s development beyond typical school 
instruction and the meagre resources of school 
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libraries, which were at a rudimentary stage in Canada, 
even in a major centre such as Toronto. 

Gradually, by the mid-1930s, there were almost a 
dozen school deposit libraries. By most accounts, they 
were popular and effective. A columnist’s account of 
one morning in a poor neighbourhood with many 
eastern European immigrants rated “liberry [sic] day” 
to be a tremendous success, chiefly due to the 
librarian’s attentiveness. 


It was interesting to watch the 
Librarian—such a kind, helpful, under- 
standing Librarian—with the children, 
assisting them in the choice of books, 
and striving to help them select the 
best. She told me that boys and girls 
read very much the same kind of 
books. History is a prime favorite ...12” 


Most children enthusiastically took two or three books 
to read while discussing and recommending stories 
among themselves, surely the outcome Lillian Smith 
and Locke were striving to achieve in making the library 
a place for social interaction and learning. 

Believing that the library’s success depended on 
professional staff, Locke undertook the creation of a 
more proficient, qualified workforce. In time, he would 
gain the reputation for having “the talent to discover 
ability in others” by making careful decisions about 
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senior leadership positions at Toronto. 7° To better 
catalogue and classify collections by adopting the 
Dewey Decimal Classification (DDC) and the card 
catalogue for TPL, in 1909 Locke hired two Canadians 
working at Princeton University—Winifred Glen 
Barnstead (BA, Dalhousie University, 1906) and EdnaM. 
Poole (BA, Queen’s University, 1907). They were 
familiar with the DDC, which they had gained from their 
academic experience. The Ontario Department of 
Education had issued a circular to all public libraries in 
March 1907 recommending the use of the Dewey 
Decimal or Cutter classification systems. The following 
year, the Ontario Library Association officially recorded 
its favour for these systems. % The fundamental 
cataloguing tasks for an extensive city library were 
daunting: the necessity for descriptive entries, subject 
analysis, authority control for terminology used for 
names or titles, and general management of 
departmental staff and policies. Fortunately, the 
American Library Association and the (British) Library 
Association had jointly published a manual, Catalog 
Rules; Author and Title Entries, in 1908. Accordingly, 
some uniform Anglo-American guidelines were 
available at a critical point in TPL’s evolution during 
Locke’s initial years. 
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When Poole resigned to help care for her ailing 
father, Winifred Barnstead became head of the 
Cataloguing Department in 1912. She _ reclassed 
thousands of books for use in the Reference Library. 
During this meticulous project, an entirely new 
Canadian section for the DDC was published by TPL in 
1912. ° A uniform system of classification and 
cataloguing was essential for systematic development: 
by 1912 all books for branches were acquired, classed, 
and catalogued centrally before distribution by 
Barnstead’s department. She established the practice 
of full cataloguing for the Reference Library and shorter 
entries for the branches. For the circulating libraries, 
she said, “we have never felt the need of giving details 
on our cards. All the books are accessible, and the short 
form of card with author, title, publisher and date 
seems sufficient.”27 As the scope of work at all of TPL’s 
libraries continued to increase, Locke recommended 
the appointment of Charles R. Sanderson as his deputy 
in charge of the Circulating Division in 1929. Sanderson 
(BSc, London University, 1925) had held senior 
positions in English libraries and taught at the School of 
Librarianship, University of London. He ultimately 
succeeded Locke as TPL’s head in 1937. Barnstead and 
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Sanderson became leading figures in Canadian 
librarianship into the 1950s. 

Seeing that education and training for library work 
in Canada had only begun under Charles H. Gould’s 
direction at McGill University with short summer 
sessions in 1904, Locke continued the TPL tradition of 
internal training and entry examinations for staff 
positions. Although a few American library schools 
attracted Canadian students, in-house training was a 
typical career progression path before WWI and into 
the 1920s. American training practices were influential 
in this early period. 17? Locke did, however, swiftly 
introduce change by hiring more young women who 
possessed a Bachelor of Arts—almost forty in ten 
years. 3 He also expanded opportunities for staff 
development after the formation of the TPL Staff 
Association in early 1910. It held meetings where topics 
such as classification, children’s work, cataloguing, 
book reviews, and reference assistance were 
presented, followed by discussions. These gatherings 
allowed staff to increase their knowledge, form 
contacts within a growing system, offer solutions to 
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improve service, engage in social activities, and 
advocate better working conditions.’74 For many years, 
Locke arranged for all libraries to be closed early one 
evening a month to allow staff participation. 

When the Ontario Department of Education began 
to formalize library training with the creation of a short 
summer school in 1911, Locke naturally took part as a 
lecturer whenever possible. Sessions were interrupted 
by WWI but resumed in 1916 with Locke’s assistance. **° 
He provided quarters at Dovercourt for classes, and in 
1917, the central library became the home for sessions 
of the Ontario Library School for the next decade. 
Although formal instruction was becoming more 
valuable than in-service training, in the early 1920s 
Locke still held that a good librarian “learns to do things 
by doing them.”?¢ But, with the publication in 1923 of 
the Carnegie Corporation sponsored report by Charles 
Williamson, Training for Library Service, library 
education programs transitioned to _ professional 
schools located in universities in the United States and 
Canada. In 1927, the University of Toronto began 
offering an entire academic year under Winifred 
Barnstead’s direction. This school first offered diplomas 
for librarianship, and Locke naturally was active in an 
advisory and teaching role at the school through its 
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evolution towards a program that issued the Bachelor 
of Library Science degree in 1937.12” 

Because the vast majority of library graduates 
from certificate, diploma, and degree programs in 
North America were younger women, the _ long- 
standing issue of female emancipation in TPL’s 
employment practices sometimes came to the fore. An 
English library assistant, Dorothy Procter described the 
Toronto library under Locke [and Sanderson] as 150 
female staff under the management of 2 men.?”° During 
WWI, Locke claimed this “one sex arrangement” had 
posed few complaints, although he failed to 
elaborate.’?° In fact, he followed the gender practices 
set by his predecessors, James Bain and his deputy, C. 
Egerton Ryerson. TPL continued this rigid policy 
throughout Locke’s tenure. Equity in employment 
problems often paralleled societal norms; for example, 
it was standard practice into the 1950s for married 
women to resign at TPL. Locke was not out of step with 
current norms: in women’s news columns, writers such 
as Mona (Cleaver) Purser recounted the vocational 
experiences of female librarians interested in literature, 
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bibliography, and cataloguing. *° Youthful, aspiring 
university-age women were wisely counselled by 
professionals, such as Winifred Glen Barnstead 
(Toronto) and Margaret Herdman (McGill), that their 
service ethic, scholastic aptitude, keen intuition, and 
attention to detail were all attributes pertinent to 
librarianship.?32 It was generally believed that females 
were better suited to certain aspects of library work 
(especially work with children), which were related to 
typecast societal concepts about femininity. In the 
transition to second-wave feminism in the employment 
marketplace, this viewpoint had the effect of 
encouraging younger women to undertake certain 
aspects of library work.*?* However, it allowed men, 
such as Locke, to position themselves to attain the 
highest managerial appointments in larger institutions. 

Locke himself was not unaware of issues related to 
gender inequality. He promoted women to positions of 
branch heads and senior managerial positions in the 
central library. He endorsed the selection of Mrs. Edith 


130 Polly Peele [pen name], “Vocations for Women: Library Work,” 
Toronto Globe, Sept. 28, 1912, 11. 

131 “Library Work as Vocation,” Toronto Globe, Feb. 1, 1919, 10; and 
‘Value in Women’s Alleged Failings,” Montreal Gazette, Sept. 24, 
1927, 9. Margaret Herdman was a McGill instructor for several 
years before becoming a director of the library school at Louisiana. 
132, Marjory MacMurchy Willison, The Canadian Girl at Work 
(Toronto: A.T. Wilgress, 1919), 71-77; Ellen Mary Knox, The Girl of 
the New Day (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1919), 71-84; Alice 
Vincent Massey, Occupations for Trained Women in Canada 
(London: J.M. Dent & Sons, 1920), 46-48; and Lillian D. Millar, 
Careers for Women (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1946), 38-43. 
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Davidson as the library board chair in 1931. She held 
this position on three occasions: 1931, 1936, and 1942. 
In her 1936 report, she was sympathetic to the 
restitution of staff salary increments sacrificed in the 
years of depression and a pension scheme for library 
employees.'*3 She also became mindful of the success 
of the Club House that Locke established adjacent to 
the central library during her terms of office. He 
arranged for a comfortable Library Staff House in 1930 
that housed club rooms, a cafeteria, and a meeting hall 
for personnel and groups to hold social functions. Locke 
felt that female staff, who frequently resided in 
boarding houses, now had a greater opportunity for 
social activities. 134 Staff House served thousands of 
meals every year and was a busy venue for social 
gatherings, staff meetings, and dramatic performances 
until the building was demolished to make way for a 
new Boys and Girls Library opened in 1964. 

The clubhouse experiment somewhat mitigated 
the perennial concern for wages and_ working 
conditions during the depression and war years when 
many were satisfied to have employment. Locke 
introduced a new pay scale in 1911.° Another raise 
occurred again in 1920 (at staff request).1°° Locke tied 
this scheme to the successful completion of the Ontario 


133 Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1936, 7. 

134 Locke, “A Library Club House,” Library Journal 56 (Sept. 1, 1931): 
699-700. 

135 “Better Pay for Library Assistants,” Toronto Globe, March 16, 
1911; 8. 

136 Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1920, 10. 
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Library School’s three-month course held each year in 
the autumn at TPL: 

= grade of ‘C’ receives $ 900 

= grade of ‘B’ receives S 1,000 

= grade of ‘A’ receives $ 1,100 

«increases of $100/year would be awarded on the 
basis of a recommendation by the chief of the division 

" assistants who passed Locke’s ‘professional 
examination’ would receive S 1,400 

= assistants who took 1*-class honours in this exam 
would receive $1,500 

" college graduates would receive additional 
increments of $150 through the pay scale. 1%” 
There were subsequent raises when money was more 
plentiful in the 1920s. However, the years of the Great 
Depression left conditions less than satisfactory. By 
1940, it was evident that TPL’s librarians, despite praise 
for their dedication and skills, lagged behind Toronto 
teachers and nurses who possessed similar or lesser 
academic qualifications.12 In 1943, when TPL finally did 
establish a pension plan (one that Locke had supported 
in the 1930s), females were required to retire at age 65, 
and males at age seventy. 1°? Debates about female 
emancipation and changing social conventions in the 
relationships between the sexes would continue in 
Canada long after Locke’s death. 


137 Locke, [“TPL salaries,”] Library Journal, 45 (August 1920), 659. 
138 “Librarians’ Salaries,” Toronto Star, April 6, 1940, 6 [editorial]. 
139 Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1943, 6-7. 
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As librarianship gradually evolved to the status of 
a profession in North American jurisdictions, Locke 
sharpened his hiring preference toward the growing 
number of young female graduates with academically 
qualified professional diplomas and degrees. He 
promoted the concept of the ‘modern library’ facility 
staffed by trained, competent professionals, a view 
most clearly stated in Libraries in Canada, the national 
survey financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York that Locke co-authored with John Ridington and 
Mary J.L. Black. 


So the modern public librarian came 
into being, with the present interpreta- 
tion of library service, namely, that a 
library is not simply a building, nor is it 
a collection of books only; it is a public 
service, whereby the right book is 
brought to the right reader at the least 
cost, by a person who has been trained 
for the work.?*° 


Training was the essential feature: the report stated 
that Library Schools should receive the equivalent 
recognition and status that Normal Schools (Teachers 
Colleges) afforded teachers.’ 

From 1929-1942, when the Carnegie Corporation 
program of fellowship grants to persons in library work 


140 John Ridington, Mary J. L. Black, and George H. Locke, Libraries 
in Canada; A Study of Library Conditions and Needs (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1933), 9. 

141 libraries in Canada, 134. 
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occurred, TPL librarians received five of the nineteen 
Canadian grants. Locke approved study leaves for Helen 
Armstrong (1932-34), Florence B. Murray (1933-34), 
Jean Thompson (1934-35), Frances Trotter (1934-35), 
and Marie Tremaine (1929-30 and again 1935-37) to 
further their careers. Armstrong, Thompson, and 
Trotter went on to have outstanding careers as 
children’s librarians at TPL. Murray became a professor 
at the University of Toronto Library School, and Anne 
Marie Tremaine, who wrote about her experience in 
London, became a preeminent bibliographer. 17 
Eventually, in 1936, a program for a bachelor’s degree 
in library science opened at the University of Toronto 
under Winifred Barnstead’s direction and Locke’s 
participation as a lecturer. TPL’s facilities continued to 
offer students opportunities for practical experience 
during their study periods in the 1930s.*4? 

Locke was never entirely satisfied with the 
emphasis placed on specialization and standard library 
methods: 


We in Library work are inclined to 
follow the socalled [sic] educational 
lead, and persons come to us from 
Library School, as from College of 
Education, who must be cataloguers, 


” 


142 Marie Tremaine, “Librarianship in London,” Ontario Library 
Review 14, no. 4 (May 1930): 111-113. Donald Jones, “Doing it All 
for the Love of Books,” Toronto Star, Jan. 4, 1986, M3, provides a 
popular tribute to her. 

143 For Locke’s role see Elaine Boone, “‘Holding the Key to the Hall 
of Democracy,’ 122-146. 
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or reference librarians, or order 
librarians. Just librarians full of zeal 
and, general knowledge of books and 
of the world are scarce.*“* 


He felt that standardization could stifle individuality. As 
might be expected, the pedagogic reality of daily 
coursework mostly excluded the personal qualities of 
candidates who were vetted at the initial registration 
stage. Locke’s atypical teaching style in his courses at 
the library school was not always easy to understand. 
One student, Florence Scroggie, president of her class 
of 1929-30 and a TPL hire for children’s work in 1930, 
preferred his substance over his delivery: 


But his course in administration was 
the most unorganized thing | ever, ever 
listened to, and yet we learned a great 
deal. He didn’t ever have a lecture 
prepared. A lot of people thought it 
was a total waste of time because he 
just sat and gossiped really about 
libraries, library work and his library 
experiences. But in a way it was a very 
good course because he had many 
years of experience and was a 
wonderfully good administrator.*4° 


144 Locke, “What Librarians Do,” 152. 

145 “In Conversation with Florence (Scroggie) Cummings,” Ex Libris 
Association Newsletter no. 14 (Fall 1993): 6. Interview transcript at: 
https://www.exlibris.ca/lib/exe/fetch.php ?>media=wiki:newsletter 
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Library educators were intent on producing competent 
professionals in the workplace. Locke’s vision of cultural 
library leadership focused on personal qualities, 
perhaps too closely emulating his unique career. 

Nonetheless, Locke’s reputation as a skilled admin- 
istrator was considerable. The Toronto Globe drew 
attention to his ability shortly before WWI: 


Conventionality is not a conspicuous 
characteristic in the make-up of 
Toronto’s Chief Librarian. Traditions 
were shattered when he_ was 
appointed, and customary usages have 
gone by the board ever since. He has 
completely upset the popular concep- 
tion of what a librarian should be, and 
has, for Canada at any rate, established 
a new idea of the duties of the office. 
He stands to-day the impersonation of 
a vigorous, up-to-date administration 
of a highly important public service.**° 


When he was elected president of the OLA in the 
wartime 1916-17, he rallied delegates with an inspiring 
speech reminding them of their public responsibilities: 
“What the people wanted was modern or latest 
knowledge and at once. This our libraries should be 
ready to furnish. This is what | call the privilege and 
obligation of the public library. Where it does not do 
this the fault lies not in the public library but with the 


146 W.A. Craick, “Little Sketches of Busy Men: V.—Dr. George H. 
Locke,” Toronto Globe, April 12, 1913, A2 [Saturday edition]. 
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librarian and those citizens who accept office as 
trustees.” 47 When he assumed the presidency of the 
American Library Association, a leading editor, Mary 
Ahern, penned a thoughtful editorial: 


The Public library of Toronto was not a 
leading library when Mr. Locke went 
there; it was old, conservative, and 
while scholarly in contents, was 
inactive. Now with a main building, a 
Boys’ and Girls’ House and 14 
branches, the library touches every 
interest in Toronto. The city is served 
thru 290,678 cardholders having 
access to 464,732 v. from which were 
lent for home use last year, 2,145,250 
v. at a cost of $352,478.148 


Locke himself was a great believer in the value of 
vitality, efficiency, effectiveness, responsibility, and 
resourcefulness: 


| am not anxious to be connected with 
only an efficient institution—one 
logically complete—but | want always 
to be a part of an institution that is 
effective—where there is not only a 
sustaining power but a stimulating 


147 Locke, “The Privileges and Obligations of Our Public Libraries in 
These Days of Unrest,” Ontario Library Review 1, no. 4 (May 1917): 
98. 

148 “The New A.L.A. President,” Libraries, 31, no. 9, (Nov. 1926): 
456-457. 
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influence which urges experiment and 
rewards individual development, 
which buries failures even with the 
turf, and invites all to celebrate the 
victories of one another. 


What every institution needs is the 
pioneer spirit. We can’t be pioneers in 
action in the sense that our fathers 
were—times have greatly changed— 
but we can be pioneers in spirit and 
transfer the impulse of conquest from 
the physical to the social and educa- 
tional life.*4° 


Locke realized administrative duties were burdensome 
and eventually recruited Charles Sanderson in 1929 to 
assist with management functions. 

Librarians, officials, and authors often toured 
TPL’s facilities. Boys and Girls House became a 
showcase, especially when the ALA held its conference 
in Toronto in 1927.+° The College Street Reference 
Library was another popular attraction. In 1926, Henry 
Guppy, President of the Library Association, along with 
other foreign delegates, visited Toronto and was hosted 


149 Locke, “President’s Address [at ALA],” ALA Bulletin 21, no. 10 
(Oct. 1927): 271. 

150 See McGrath, “Service to Children in the Toronto Public Library,” 
368-371. Also, Septimus A. Pitt, Libraries of the United States and 
Canada; Report of [a] Visit by the City Librarian, Glasgow, 
September-October, 1926 (Glasgow, n.d.), 13-14 [typescript]. 
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by Toronto’s trustees.’°! Locke was often considered for 
more remunerative positions. When he was ap- 
proached by a committee of school trustees to be an 
administrator or business manager for Toronto schools 
in 1919, he “politely refused to touch it.”*** Although 
Locke was deemed to be the chair of a proposed 
Massey commission to examine Ontario’s primary and 
secondary schools in 1920, the provincial government 
eventually decided not to undertake this project. 1°? 
When his name was associated with the potential 
directorship of the Brooklyn Public Library in 1930 after 
his American library colleague, Frank P. Hill, announced 
his retirement in early 1930, Locke made his decision to 
remain in Toronto. +4 His peers recognized him as a 
consummate administrator and leader in the world of 
librarianship, one who had built up TPL “until it ranked 
with leading libraries not only in Canada _ but 
throughout the world.”?°° 


151 Locke, “The Visit of Dr. Henry Guppy to Toronto,” Ontario Library 
Review 11, no. 2 (Nov. 1926): 38-39. 
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Feb. 26, 1920, 3. 
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Locke’s biography in Bulletin of Bibliography and Dramatic Index 15, 
no. 3 (1934): 41-42. 
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Public Reference Library, College Street, 1925. Credit Library and 
Archives Canada. 


Reading Room in the Reference Library, 1920. Credit Toronto Public 
Library. 
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DOVERCOURT BRANCH LIBRARY, TORONTO, CANADA 


CHAPMAN a MAGIFFIN, ARCHITRCTS 


Dovercourt Branch, n.d. Main floor plan (reading, children’s and 
women’s room with periodicals) and adjoining courtyard. Credit 
Architectural Forum, August 1920. 


Children’s section in Dovercourt branch, 1913. The inscription 
above the fireplace is decorated with angel faces: “If you make the 
children happy, you will make them happy Twenty Years hence by 
the memory of it.” Credit Toronto Public Library. 


John Ross Robertson room in College Street Reference Library, 
c.1911. Credit TPL Annual Report, 1911. 
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Municipal Reference Branch in the Toronto City Hall, Dora Spears, 
Librarian, 1911. Credit Toronto Public Library. 


Toronto library staff outside College Street Reference Library 
(Muriel Ffloukes album), c. 1920. Credit Toronto Public Library. 
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High Park branch children’s section (Muriel Ffloukes album), c. 
1921. Credit Toronto Public Library. 
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Branch library staff beside the fireplace at High Park library (Muriel 
Ffloukes album), c. 1921-22. Credit Toronto Public Library. 
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Toronto Beaches Branch interior c.1923. Credit Toronto Public 
Library. 


A play presented by Beaches Library Drama League in Beaches 
Branch, 1920. Credit Toronto Public Library. 
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4. Locke’s Expansive Vision 


TPL’s aggressive expansion allowed Locke’ to 
demonstrate the value of libraries better. He was an 
exponent of government support for education, 
energetic library work with children, and adult 
education activities. He promoted the library as a 
community resource centre for self-development and 
as a progressive public service to serve changing 
populations and changing times. When the 
unemployed sought books on self-improvement and 
instruction during the depression years, TPL’s 1935 
annual report stressed that adult nonfiction reading 
had more than doubled, reaching almost one million 
items. 

Over the course of his tenure as Toronto’s chief 
librarian, Locke consistently reinforced the idea that the 
library was a voluntary center of learning, a point 
supported in newspaper editorials: 


Idealists may still long for an academy 
where there is no compulsion and no 
inducement to learn, except the love of 
learning, where education is offered as 
freely as the light of the sun. The public 
library may in an increasing measure 
fulfil that purpose and become a 
valuable auxiliary to our school system. 
It is of special value for those who leave 
school at an early age. Once the habit 
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of reading is acquired, it is likely to 

endure through life.+° 
Urban social reformers, who worked for improved 
government assistance and the provision of public 
services such as settlement houses, as well as civic 
boosters, who promoted growth and development for 
residents in areas such as Danforth, were readily 
prepared to support Locke’s ideas and his plans to 
expand TPL. 

Locke’s aggressive expansion of services and 
branches received support from many quarters. Even 
the popular working-class Toronto World opined, 
“Whatever may be said about taxes the citizens have 
the satisfaction of knowing that in what they are paying 
for public library service, and it is a mere bagatelle, they 
are getting unlimited value.” +’ At Toronto city hall, 
Locke often could count on support from leading 
politicians, such as mayor Sam McBride, who light- 
heartedly commented on the annual tax amount raised 
for library levies, “But what is $400,000 in a city growing 
like Toronto?” *® On the rare occasion when the 
municipality did try to substantially reduce its financial 
contribution to the library, as in the controversy in 1925 
over the proposed closure of the Deer Park branch, it 
was the mayor and councillors who retreated because 


156 “Library Education,” Toronto Globe, Aug. 25, 1925, 4. 

157 “Reading a Million Books,” Toronto World, Jan. 30, 1915, 6 
[editorial]. 

158 “Danforth District is Congratulated as Library Opens,” Toronto 
Globe, Nov. 21, 1929, 7. 
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public opinion reckoned that “the public library is not a 
spendthrift body.”>? 

Locke consciously became the leading Canadian 
exponent of the library’s societal role as a municipally- 
controlled educational institution in its own right. The 
library was a worthy complement to the school system 
and colleges: “So in Canada | have been a prophet 
preaching the possibilities of library work as a help 
towards intelligent citizenship and individual and social 
well-being.” 1© Locke, the optimistic idealist, was 
primarily thinking of the socialization of the individual: 


But in the institution with which | as a 
public librarian am identified my object 
is not so much_ instruction as 
education, not so much the advance- 
ment of the mass as the opportunity of 
enabling the individual to free himself 
from the mass and to rise to the 
heights of which he is personally capa- 
ble. Here is the opportunity to develop 
leaders of thought and action so vital 
to the success of a democracy.?™ 


He thought the best course for people to learn social 
norms was through self-realization. “While serving 


159 “The Public Library Budget,” Toronto Star, March 7, 1925, 6 
[editorial] and “The Mayor and the Libraries,” Toronto Star, April 9, 
1925, 6 [editorial]. 

169 Locke, “Recruiting for Public Libraries in Canada,” ALA Bulletin 
16, no. 4 (April 1922): 121. 

161 Locke, “The Profession of Librarianship,” Library Journal 52 (Dec. 
1, 1927): 1125. 
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those who come for recreation—a perfectly legitimate 
part of the function of a library—it does more, for it 
offers opportunity for self-development to the 
ambitious one.” ** An individual as a good citizen 
became a contributor to the common good, thus 
achieving social efficiency: “The self sufficient 
individual is becoming, in the twentieth century, the 
socially efficient individual, for never in the history of 
the world has there been the effort of developing a 
spirit of social service as we see to-day in our 
country.”? 

Most of Toronto’s services were not original 
creations, but they caught the admiration of 
Torontonians and reflected the cultural history of a 
wider Anglo-American library community. TPL branches 
were attractive. Colourful pictures decorated Boys and 
Girls House, which were enthusiastically described by 
‘Nancy Durham’ [Agnes Delamoure] for her Circle of 
Young Canada column: 


In one [wall] we see King John sealing 
Magna Charta. In another Henry V. at 
Agincourt. In a third Richard Coeur de 
Leon sights Jerusalem, and in a fourth 
we see St. Augustine [of Canterbury] 
preaching before King Ethelbert.1™ 


162 “The Public Library as an Educational Institution,” 141. 

163 Locke, “Education through Efficiency,” in Addresses Delivered 
Before the Canadian Club of Toronto, 1909-10 (Toronto: Warwick 
Bro’s and Rutter, 1910), 192. 

164 “Model Children’s Library,” Toronto Globe, Jan. 27, 1923, 30. 
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One branch, Earlscourt, featured two painted murals, 
George Agnew Reid’s pastoral The Community and The 
Story Hour. Another branch, Runnymede, highlighted 
decorative indigenous totem poles bordering the front 
entrance featuring bears, ravens, and beavers. George 
Reid, another Arts and Letters founding member known 
to Locke, was a gifted artist who won commissions to 
paint murals in Toronto City Hall, Jarvis Collegiate, and 
the Royal Ontario Museum.*°© 

TPL’s circulating book collections also became 
more approachable and less regulated. The ‘open shelf’ 
system was immediately adopted at the outset of 1909 
to improve accessibility. This practice quickly proved its 
worth because people could browse and select books 
directly. © The following year, a new registration 
system allowed any resident over twenty-one years 
whose name appeared in a current city directory to 
apply for a library card without a guarantor. As well, 
holders of new cards were permitted to use any branch, 
thus. eliminating the irksome branch _ transfer 
procedure. Locke reported the new system to be very 


165 Marilyn J. McKay, A National Soul: Canadian Mural Painting, 
1860s—1930s (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2002), 
159-172 provides a feminist perspective on Reid’s work at 
Earlscourt. Reid was assisted by Lorna Claire, an associate who 
worked with him on various commissions. 

166 “Many New Borrowers: Open Shelf System at Library Proves Its 
Worth,” Toronto Globe, June 10, 1909, 14; “Make It a People’s 
Library,” Toronto Star, Feb. 23, 1909, 6 [editorial]. 
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popular: staff issued 10,000 new cards in six months 
and were freed up for “more truly library work.”*67 
Attention was also paid to distinct groups. During 
WW/L1 in late 1915, TPL established a branch library with 
a librarian in charge at a winter training camp for 
soldiers at the Exhibition Grounds. Later, Toronto 
distributed book donations to troop camps and military 
hospitals in Ontario. 1® After an expansion of the 
central library in 1930, Locke created new sections, one 
for high-school students, the Kipling Room, and one for 
technical publications, the Hallam Room. The Kipling 
Room, formed to provide wholesome reading for 
teenagers, was named after the Nobel laureate Locke 
admired.*©? The Hallam Room was named in honour of 
the first chair of TPL, John Hallam, a successful 
politician and businessman. ?”° During the Great 
Depression, this room gradually became an informative 
exhibition space, a center for technical publications, 
and a popular resource for practical publications such 
as gardening or starting a small business. On occasion, 
the central circulating library promoted business 


167 Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1910, 10. 

168 Locke, “Canadian Libraries and the War,” Canadian Magazine of 
Politics, Science, Art and Literature 52, no. 1 (Nov. 1918): 588-591; 
and Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1918, 18-19. 

169 “Youth and It’s [sic] Reading,” Toronto Globe, April 15, 1930, 4 
[editorial]. 

17° Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1931, 12. 
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displays to firms and individuals to publicize its 
holdings.*7+ 

The Kipling Room illustrates Locke’s willingness to 
adapt to generational change. The development of 
adolescent culture and lifestyle, often portrayed in 
popular silent movies in the 1920s by Toronto-born 
actress Mary Pickford, became a noticeable feature of 
Canadian society after WWI.17? At TPL, the trend to 
young adult services was fostered by attentive 
librarians who perceived teenagers’ reading needs to 
be different from children and adults. ‘”? When the 
expansion of the College Street library was approved in 
the late 1920s, Locke began plans to address reading 
materials for teenagers by expanding “experimental 
work with young people between the ages of 13 and 
19.”1”4 After an initial delay, Rudyard Kipling wrote to 


171 Jessie Rorke, “A Display of Business Books,” Wilson Bulletin for 
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Locke that he would be “honoured” to have the library 
use his name.?”° 

The Kipling Room came under the direction of 
Locke’s deputy in charge of the circulating collections, 
Charles R. Sanderson, whom he had recently recruited 
in England. Sanderson, too, was keen to promote good 
reading for teens, i.e., ‘intermediate readers,’ as he 
remarked in his 1930 report: 


We are really seeking for a new line of 
approach to the problem of building up 
‘teen-age reading habits; instead of 
starting with the attitude that ‘this is a 
book which the youngster ought to 
read, and he may like it’ (he probably 
does neither), we are beginning with 
the attitude that ‘this is a book which 
the youngster will enjoy, and it is a 
worth-while book.’?”° 


The service was initially divided into two areas: one for 
‘informative’ use and another for ‘recreational’ use; 
naturally, Kipling’s standard works were a noteworthy 
feature. Locke expressed his satisfaction in 1932: 


It has worked well, and our patronage 
is relatively very great. Best of all we 
have succeeded in making it so 
attractive that the boy or girl is not 


175 Kipling to Locke, Sept. 5, 1931, in Thomas Pinney, ed., The Letters 
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lured by the Edgar Wallace or the Ethel 
M. Dell [Savage] which, unfortunately, 
have to appear on the shelves of the 
library to which his father and mother 
go. When he grows up perhaps these 
will have passed away.?7’ 


Use of the new room by youth readers increased 
rapidly: by 1935, almost 50,000 books were in 
circulation annually. 

Yet, as the trend to more realistic writing for 
adolescents increased, an experienced TPL librarian 
suggested, “When | look at our intermediate fiction 
shelves, | feel we have too much ‘pretty’ stuff—too 
much charming fantasy of the Kenneth Grahame- 
Christopher Morley type.”2’8 The stepladder approach 
to guiding young people’s reading had limits. An 
experienced librarian at the central library declared, 
“But we have been forced to admit that we have not 
always been successful in forming their tastes.” 179 
Competition from commercial radio series and comics, 
such as Little Orphan Annie or The Lone Ranger, 
presented many challenges. Beyond Toronto, TPL’s 
efforts proved to be a catalyst: by the mid-1930s, the 
Ontario Library Association had officially formed a 
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School and Intermediate Libraries Section to build 
reading habits. Later, in 1940, TPL librarians published 
Books for Youth: A Guide for Teen-age Readers, which 
went through three editions until 1966. For more than 
three decades, the Kipling Room was a valuable source 
for teenage readers. It even served as a popular spot for 
youthful trysts until a library reorganization took place 
in 1966, which emphasized information as an 
alternative to reading tastes.1®° 

Locke responded to social changes in Toronto, 
notably increased immigration, by placing non-English 
language books in selected branches. As well, Locke 
claimed that “the children of the foreigners are great 
readers of English books.” +%+ Informal partnerships 
were formed with new inner-city settlement houses 
that offered English-language courses, training, and 
social activities to help newcomers integrate into 
Canadian society. These houses were patterned on the 
work in England at Toynbee Hall in East London and 
cities in the United States, especially at Hull House in 
Chicago, whose co-founder, Jane Addams, visited 
Toronto in 1909 for the International Congress of 
Women.?® The city’s first house, University Settlement 
House, was founded in 1910. Locke donated 130 books 
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from TPL to assist in the formation of its library. 1%? 
Subsequently, TPL provided foreign and_ English 
language books, programs (especially story hours), and 
some. staffing for small libraries at University 
Settlement, Central Neighbourhood House, St. 
Christopher House, and Memorial Institute. 1** Ethel 
Dodds Parker, the Head Worker of St. Christopher 
House, was invited to address the ‘Congress on Boys 
and Girls Work’ in 1920 to speak about her plans. By the 
mid-1920s, the library was circulating more than 50,000 
books a year at these houses. This work was mostly on 
an ad hoc basis, for Locke likely considered it to be 
similar to an ‘extension’ or ‘outreach’ service (like his 
practice of sending discarded books to small hospitals, 
rural churches, or orphanages in the 1920s), and he was 
satisfied with the efforts Lillian Smith made in this 
regard with foreign, immigrant children. TPL’s 
settlement activities did not disrupt the social and 
cultural status quo because Locke did not intend to alter 
standard library policies or introduce radical program 
changes in current settlement house work.?® 
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Thomas Banton, TPL’s board chair, made a point of 
mentioning the settlement libraries in his remarks to 
ALA delegates at the outset of the Toronto convention 
in June 1927.1*° There was a tinge of satisfaction in his 
attitude, likely because TPL trustees and the chief 
librarian felt assimilation was a natural process coupled 
with egalitarian social and economic beliefs. By no 
means could Locke be tied to the racial superiority 
ingrained in Anglo-Saxonism, an ideology held by many 
English-speaking Protestant male leaders and workers 
in the early 20° century.*®” Because belief in progress 
and white Anglo-Saxon superiority was taken for 
granted by many Canadians, personal prejudice and 
systemic discrimination based on ethnicity, race, 
religion, and minority status were widespread. 
Consequently, these attitudes gave rise to restrictive 
provincial regulations and = discriminatory _ racial 
attitudes.1®° 

Library settlement work aimed to help the “little 
stranger at the city gate” with their school work, 
develop good reading tastes, and find entertaining 
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books.®° But, the TPL director’s foremost objective was 
to encourage more people to visit neighbourhood 
branches where more comprehensive services were 
available for immigrants, the ‘New Canadians’ who 
were forming the basis of Canada’s future ‘cultural 
mosaic’ in the first part of the twentieth century. 1° 
Plays, stories, and puppetry were used at larger 
branches to attract foreign children. Youngsters were 
often drawn to fairy tales and picture books. 1% 
Theatrical performances and the power of the 
storyteller appealed to the “dramatic instinct which is 
characteristic of the majority of boys and girls.” 1° 
Eventually, in the 1930s, TPL librarians, such as Dorothy 
Ashbridge, began to study the literature of foreign 
countries to recognize foreign reading interests 
better.’9? 

In extolling the educational possibilities of library 
service, Locke followed a long-standing American 
tradition stemming from the establishment of the 
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Boston Public Library, which opened in 1854. Nor was 
he alone: Sir Robert Falconer, President of the 
University of Toronto, spoke about the _ library’s 
potential to further community progress at the 1918 
OLA annual meeting. He said the library’s influence 
factored into key social trends: “Education from the 
childhood up, the longer hours for self development 
[sic] and the newer sense of liberty in which the 
individual is to realize himself intellectually and morally 
as never before.”?” Shortly before the American Library 
Association published the study Libraries and Adult 
Education (financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York) in 1926, Locke had already linked good 
reading with the education of adults. 1% The public 
library was potentially a ‘people’s university,’ i.e., it 
could make information accessible and_ instruct 
individuals to use books to better their knowledge. In 
his own right, he possessed an extensive library of 
belles-lettres, biography, fiction, music, poetry, 
philosophy, classic translations, and art, which he 
assembled over the course of decades.*%° 
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Locke found the new prominence of library work 
in the emerging field of adult education to be a natural 
service progression. 


This is the age of slogans, which in an 
earlier age were likely termed battle 
cries. The one in the Library world at 
present is ‘Adult Education’ and, like all 
slogans, it is an indication of the 
direction of interest. While some critic 
may observe that it is no new discov- 
ery, nevertheless the emphasis upon it 
in education is comparatively recent, 
and while we have been doing it 
implicitly for some years, we are doing 
it to-day explicitly, and bringing into 
recognition the wide scope of the 
lending department of a Public Library. 
In addition to our own development of 
clubs—dramatic, historical and _ liter- 
ary—we have taken on the work of co- 
operating with the University Exten- 
sion Classes and the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, and during the past 
year we have had marked success.*9” 


After the American Library Association published 
Libraries and Adult Education and promoted readers’ 
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advisory service, more extensive American public 
libraries achieved better recognition as agents in the 
lifelong process of education. This was a cause that 
Locke had charted for many years. 

Nevertheless, the city’s library collections did not 
always meet expectations, nor did TPL organize a 
formal readers’ advisory program. Advising readers in 
the reference and circulation departments was 
considered to be one of many general duties that 
librarians routinely undertook.*%* In 1927, one reader 
complained he could not find a copy of the Toronto 
Globe in any branch and that the Queen and Lisgar 
branch magazine rack left much to be desired. 19° 
Similarly, despite Locke’s optimism that the technical 
and commercial focus of the Hallam Room would 
benefit workers seeking employment or advancement 
during the Great Depression, the room’s collection also 
catered to drama, general arts and crafts, and high 
school sections before WWII. Like its Kipling 
counterpart, this room remained in service until TPL 
reorganized in the mid-1960s by dispersing its stock and 
highlighting science, technology, and business in 
separate departments. 

Canadian public libraries were slowly achieving 
general recognition for their educational role. Locke 
often stressed that for the vast majority of people, the 
public library complemented the school system: “The 
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Public Library in a town should have the books in which 
any one [sic], young or old, can take pleasure and make 
himself more interesting and more socially useful.”?° A 
British Columbia editor, wishing Vancouver could 
emulate TPL, agreed: “That is what a library should be, 
primarily—an educational institution.” 7°! In his 
welcome address to ALA delegates at Toronto in 1927, 
a Locke ally, Canon Henry John Cody, former Minister of 
Education in Ontario, spoke about the library as a 
“missionary institution” that tried “to bring the right 
books to the right people at the right time,” still a 
popular expression in the twenty-first century.2°2 When 
a national newspaper suggested a stronger case could 
be made for the library as a “definite part of the 
educational system” and that librarians, such as Locke, 
were not entirely objective on this score, Locke 
responded that the public library often was the primary 
educational source because Canadian readers were 
handicapped by the lack of adult services.2° 

In many ways, Locke’s declarations prompted 
Canadian educators—and librarians—to rise above 
parochial thinking and strive for better public services. 
Through the 1920s, Locke maintained his educational 
contacts: he was the general editor for Canada with the 
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Chicago-based World Book, which was becoming a 
standard reference in North American schools. On the 
role of teaching and the value of education, Locke 
disparaged the proponents of behaviourism (a “golden 
calf” not to be revered) and the deliberate scientific 
trend in education towards vocational and technical 
training.2°* He disagreed with the behavioural aspects 
of conditioning and requiring students to achieve 
expected outcomes: “In these days of ‘intelligence 
tests’ degenerated through newspaper adaptations, 
the emphasis is not upon the value or importance of 
the information, but more often upon the unusualness 
or the amount, and thus its educational value is lost.”*°° 
Science and specialization could lead to a higher 
standard of living but not necessarily to an advanced 
moral culture or a healthier society. Locke’s general 
epistemology centred on the knowledge that books 
provided and the _ information dissemination by 
libraries. He posited the public library as a means by 
which individuals could improve their powers of reason 
and thereby contribute to a better society. At the same 
time, he made clear that TPL was managed along 
systematic lines of efficiency, economy, and usefulness 
to serve human purposes.” 
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Schools, colleges, and libraries must ultimately 
have an intellectual, moral, and social end, a process 
Locke emphasized: 


But in our experimental work in the 
boys’ and girls’ house we urge the boy 
to follow his bent, to do still better the 
thing that he already does well, to 
indulge his desires and thus to discover 
himself. In this way we find out his 
interests, and we feed those interests 
in the hope that something of value 
will develop.2°” 


Using the pragmatic philosophy of experimentation to 
better meet the stages of children’s growth and 
interests, TPL replaced the Dewey classification in 
children’s rooms in 1930 with a unique system devised 
by Lillian Smith. At the same time, children’s card 
catalogues were eliminated. This action resulted in 
easier shelf-reading, faster reshelving, a more attractive 
environment, and the removal of a seemingly 
complicated convention for younger users.2° The onus 
was placed on children’s librarians to be alert to an 
individual child’s tastes and valorize reading rather than 
teach the techniques of librarianship. For Locke, the 
outcome was satisfactory: “There is an appeal to the 
logical, curious, and appreciative mind of a boy or girl 
in this arrangement of reading matter which shoves 
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aside the card catalogue and indeed does away with 
it.”2°° TPL used Smith’s classification for six decades 
before it was discontinued. 

Consistent with his idealist principles, Locke firmly 
believed that history could provide explicit lessons on 
the duties of citizenship and the course of national 
development. In his presidential speech to the Ontario 
History Society, he emphasized its impact: 


History is not mere historical material: 
it is life, and living men make it 
according to the ways they think and 
act. Therefore, if one would be an 
intelligent citizen he must know how 
the citizens who have preceded him 
have acted and whence was the origin 
of the political problems with which he 
is faced.71° 


History books could stimulate readers, through their 
active efforts, to acquire ideas and values, thereby 
helping them elevate their knowledge and improve 
their character. TPL’s Canadiana holdings formed a large 
corpus that researchers and citizens interested in 
history could readily access. To publicize these varied 
sources, Frances Staton compiled early bibliographies 
and presented papers for the Ontario and Canadian 
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historical associations. **4 In collaboration with her 
renowned co-editor, Marie Tremaine, their efforts 
culminated with the publication by TPL in 1934 of the 
Bibliography of Canadiana, 1534-1867, which became 
a standard reference. 

Locke felt that historical knowledge could help to 
solve current problems or provide guidance for 
situations likely to develop. Like many Victorians, he 
had an abiding faith in the salutary benefit of history. 
He felt Canadians had limited knowledge of their 
history: “About the French for instance. We must see 
that our children do not grow up in ignorance at how 
the French came to be here. They must know that they 
are not interlopers.” 22 To this end, he wrote two 
inspiring school texts: When Canada Was New France 
(1919) and Builders of the Canadian Commonwealth 
(1923). For younger readers, the remarkable exploits of 
Champlain, La Salle, and Radisson were worthy 
highlights in shaping the romantic vision of Canada as a 
colony and, eventually, a fledgling nation. 22? Locke 
realized the contributions of France to Canada’s history 
and emphasized the continuing link with a frontispiece 
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depicting the landing of Canadian soldiers at Saint 
Nazaire in February 1915 to take part In the Great War. 
The book was handsomely illustrated by reproductions 
of the Six Nations from the Myron H. Clark Memorial in 
the Museum at Albany, New York. Locke was mostly 
respectful of indigenous nations and their conflicts with 
the French and British white men, but his style and 
comments, especially his frequent reference to 
“savages,” betrays a sense of racial superiority common 
to his era. As well, his depiction of the war chief 
Pontiac—the “last hope of Indian supremacy” — 
reinforces the view that the assumed ‘advanced 
civilization’ cultivated by white European colonists 
would ultimately supplant the archetypal ‘vanishing 
Indian.’214 

Locke believed that the Canadian ‘Dominion’ (or 
Commonwealth) was founded by both the French and 
English and had progressed from its earlier colonial 
status to its current nationhood by virtue of democratic 
institutions and the work of major political figures, both 
Conservative and Liberal. In the belief that historical 
knowledge provided examples of valuable learning for 
social responsibility and democracy, he selected 
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speeches by French and English leaders, such as John A. 
Macdonald and Wilfrid Laurier. Their rhetoric offered 
insight into discussions of “contemporary problems of 
national life with which they were confronted and 
personally responded.”2?> With a populace armed with 
a better understanding of Canada’s past, Locke hoped 
that the nation’s future might be ensured by “the 
development of men who can and will inspire, guide 
and lead us to the greater things.”2*° From the idealist 
perspective, it did not seem possible that historical 
understanding was advantageous in training citizens to 
remove prejudice or to impart inspiring ideas. His 
exemplary history sought to benefit thoughtful leaders; 
it was ‘philosophy teaching by example’ using the time- 
honoured narrative style combined with hortatory 
addresses. 

Locke’s conception of the value of history is best 
expressed in a small booklet the American Library 
Association published in 1930 in its ‘Reading with a 
Purpose’ series, English History. “| shall attempt to 
point out a simple and, | hope, attractive way, not by 
elaborate sign posts with complicated and sometimes 
confusing directions, but by companionship, so that it 
will be less the study of a nation and more a study of 
the individuals and their social life as they faced their 
everyday problems, not very different from those with 
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which we are confronted.” 7?” The ALA was actively 
promoting ‘readers’ advisory services’ in public 
libraries, and this series—66 booklets published from 
1926 to 1933—sought to provide direction and support 
for general reading on various topics for adult learners. 
Locke’s first selection was C.H.B. and Marjorie 
Quennell’s popular A History of Everyday Things in 
England, an illustrated series for older children that 
depicted ‘history from below’ by focusing on housing, 
schools, farming, etc. But Locke is more focused on 
other significant historians and their histories, perhaps 
unfamiliar to American readers: 

" Thomas Macaulay and George M. Trevelyan, 
enormously popular historians who romanticized 
English history by utilizing a flowing, literary narrative 
form; 

« John R. Green, A Short History of the English People, 
which was later to be expanded to four volumes; 

« James Anthony Froude’s biographical histories of 
Henry VIII (a strong monarch) and Elizabeth | (a weak 
monarch); 

" André Maurois, Disraeli, and Lytton Strachey, 
Elizabeth and Essex, two works in the ‘new biography’ 
style that emphasized personal qualities, explored 
psychological insights, and eschewed hero-worship. 
Historians and biographers, to Locke’s way of thinking, 
offered context to past events, people, and eras. Also, 
they could assist in clarifying these contexts for the 
reader in relation to contemporary problems. 
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From his vantage point before WWI, Locke heartily 
recommended standard authors sprinkled with 
adventure stories for youngsters. He expressed his 
rationale for selections when he released a list of one 
hundred books “in which action plays a prominent 
part” for boys: 


They are such as will widen the 
horizon, will show the boys that there 
is a ‘world behind the hills’ and 
incidentally give them a knowledge of 
the British Empire, who have made it 
what it is, through what struggles this 
has been accomplished and how the 
lives of the great men may inspire the 
boys of to-day, who have as great 
problems to solve though of a different 
character.?2® 


After Canada’s remarkable war effort, Locke lessened 
the British emphasis somewhat. As the wave of 
nationalism grew, Canadian publications became a 
feature at TPL’s annual celebration of Children’s Book 
Week in late autumn. Recent authors were promoted, 
such as Ethel Hume Bennett, Janey Canuck’ (Emily 
Murphy), and Charles G.D. Roberts.77° 
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Regarding the subject of qualitative adult reading, 
Locke considered traditional fiction and nonfiction 
more beneficial than contemporary Modernism in 
literature. He deplored more realistic portrayals of 
licentiousness as the “new fiction of revolt” and 
asserted that Canadians were not interested in sex 
novels.’?° However, Toronto’s lending libraries did good 
sales with bestsellers such as Percy Marks’ Plastic Age 
(1924) about partying and love life at collage or Frances 
Newman’s Hard-Boiled Virgin (1926) recounting the 
experiences of a sexually independent woman. Later in 
the ‘roaring 20s,’ when a journalist asked about these 
books, Locke refused to comment.2! But he could be 
forthright with his views too: “We never ban books. We 
just don’t buy them. Can you see the distinction?” he 
commented when queried about the risqué novel, The 
Madonna of the Sleeping Car.*?* He felt public taste 
favoured Thomas Hardy’s Mayor of Casterbridge (1886) 
over the romanticized Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall 
(1902) by Charles Major.223 Notably, both were older 
Victorian fictional works that demonstrated the divide 
between the serious novel of high culture and the 
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‘superficial’ bestseller: neither was controversial when 
he made his observation. 

Locke thought some newer biographies, which 
dramatized personality in place of deeds, belittled past 
achievements, and detective or mystery ‘whodunits’ 
cheapened intelligence. 


The modern novel is descending so 
rapidly that most of us will live to see a 
reaction. The modern detective story 
and mystery novel are an insult to 
intelligence. What we need in life is the 
steadying force. Tradition steadies us 
on our way so we reach our goal by the 
best and safest paths.?7* 


He had faith in the canon of ‘great literature’ and 
novelists or biographers of accomplished stature, such 
as Thomas Hardy or Lytton Strachey: “The bad can best 
be driven out by encouraging the good. ... this Is the 
method by which our censorship problem would be 
much more easily solved than at present.”22> 

Two librarians, Marjorie Jarvis (Reference Library) 
and Jessie Rorke (Beaches branch), explored some 
ideas related to bolder realistic fiction, emerging 
popular genres, and the ‘new biography’ of the 1920s. 
Their brief articles helped clarify trends for less 
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experienced library selectors. 7° Nevertheless, Locke 
was not entirely opposed to contemporary bestselling 
authors. He heartily recommended Booth Tarkington’s 
youthful Seventeen (1917), a bestselling, humourous 
tale of adolescent love, and Wilfrid Ewart’s story of 
wartime self-realization, The Way of Revelation (1921), 
to young businessmen.’ For nurses at Toronto General 
Hospital, he suggested two novels: Arnold Bennett’s 
working-class novel Riceyman Steps (1923), which 
featured an English shopkeeper and his wife whose 
obsession for frugality ultimately leads to tragedy, and 
Burton Hendrick’s lengthy Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page which won the Pulitzer Prize for Biography. in 
1923 228 These were serious works that sought to 
instruct or enlarge a reader’s understanding of 
everyday life’s complexity. 

Ever resistant to bureaucracy and the imposition 
of rules inherent in systematized library methods, Locke 
stood for the centrality of guiding the individual and 
encouraging self-development. 
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What | want in our profession is that 
the Librarian who once was a custodian 
or keeper of books, and once was a 
distributor of books, and in both of 
these successful, may now find some 
way by which he can be a reader and 
interpreter of books in such a way that 
he will be recognized as a necessary 
leader in the community, one on whom 
people may depend for advice.?7° 


He believed prohibitions on fiction were misguided: “All 
good fiction deals with conditions, situations and 
phases of modern life and environment, the same as 
biography, and has, perhaps, as important a place in its 
edifying and wholesome influence.” 22° Notwithstand- 
ing, ‘undesirable fiction’ did not have a place on TPL’s 
open shelves. He developed a system of keeping 
controversial items in his office to be made available by 
request if necessary.?** The practice of restricting books 
of questionable morality in ‘book infernos’ was not 
uncommon in large American public libraries, such as 
Boston.*?* Suggestive sexual nonfiction and same-sex 
works, such as Crossways of Sex (1904) or What Never 


229 Locke, “What Librarians Do,” Illinois Libraries, 153. 

230 G.B.V.B. “What the People of Toronto Read,” Canadian Bookman 
1, no. 2 (1909): 22 [interview]. 

231 “Few Books Bought for Library Need Censoring,” Toronto Star, 
March 7, 1914, 14. 

232 For Boston, see Evelyn Geller, Forbidden Books in American 
Public Libraries, 1876-1939 (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1984), 61-67. 
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Dies (1902), a French novel falsely said to be translated 
by Oscar Wilde, came under Locke’s scrutiny in 1909- 
10. Locke opined that he would rather “allow a leper 
the freedom of the reading-room than circulate these 
books” from the antiquarian bookseller Leonard J. Skill, 
who had pleaded guilty to distributing indecent 
literature. Skill was sentenced to a year in jail but later 
released in April 1910 because he and his store 
manager had been improperly charged. Editors at the 
Toronto Globe and Toronto Star disagreed with their 
early discharge.?? 

Not everyone, especially discerning editors, 
agreed with Locke’s pronouncement that modern 
novels delving into sex were “licentious” and held little 
appeal to most Canadian readers. 774 On occasion, 
particularly the treatment of guarded permission 
access to Morley Callaghan’s realistic novels, They Shall 
Inherit the Earth and Such is My Beloved, TPL’s practice 
of excluding some works from open shelves raised 
critical comments. 77° A Saturday Night columnist 
opined: “Certainly one had the impression that Mr. 
Callaghan’s novel, ‘They Shall Inherit the Earth,’ was in 


233 “The Case of King and Skill,” Toronto Globe, 30 April 1910, 6; and 
“The Test of Obscenity,” Toronto Star, May 5, 1910, 8. For their 
release, see “Improperly Convicted,” Toronto World, April 16, 1910, 
8. For books police seized, see “Art and Morals Conflict Literary 
Work in Court,” Toronto World, July 15, 1909, 2. 

234 “license in the Library,” McGill Daily Literary Supplement, Oct. 8, 
1924, 2 [editorial]. The editor was A.J.M. Smith. 

235 “Denies Callaghan’s Books Are Barred from Library,” Toronto 
Star, Sept. 25, 1935, 24. 
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the Public Library, though whether in a state of reserve 
or ostracism it was hard to tell."23° Generally, Locke felt 
stringent censorship of objectionable books was a 
losing proposition because the “instinct of curiosity and 
a resistance to constituted authority will attract people 
to them.”2?” 

Within the limitations of a public servant, he 
attempted to balance freedom of speech and societal 
norms that sanctioned government restrictions on 
expression.?*° In most cases, the press and newspaper 
editors supported his efforts: 


No doubt a good deal of trashy 
literature, especially in the form of 
periodicals, is circulated in Toronto, but 
it is not fair to charge the offense 
against the public libraries, nor do we 
think anything would be gained by 
establishing a censorship over them. 
The Board and the Librarian and his 
assistants are striving to promote the 
habit of reading good books.??" 


For the most part, few objectionable published books 
circulated in Canada because the national government 


236 Mary Ross, “Mystery Novel,” Saturday Night, Oct. 12, 1935, 8. 
237 “\Nild West Novel Never Hurt Boys, Claims Dr. Locke; No 
Canadian Censorship,” Toronto Globe, Feb. 26, 1923, 13. 

238 A stance recognized by William Arthur Deacon, Sh-h-h ... Here 
Comes the Censor! An Address to the Ontario Library Association 
March 26, 1940 (Toronto: Macmillan Co., 1940), 13. 

239 “Books and Censorship,” Toronto Globe, May 9, 1921, 4 
[editorial]. 
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exercised official censorship through its border 
agencies and national policing, thus eliminating many 
controversies that might arise from acquisition 
decisions in libraries. Locke’s term as chief librarian 
stood astride a transition period in librarianship when 
the role of the gatekeeper was giving way to challenges, 
such as Mary Wright Plummer’s presidential address at 
the American Library Association in 1916.7%° 

After a short stint as an Associate Director in the 
federal government’s Department of Public Infor- 
mation at the end of WWI and the immediate postwar 
months of 1919, Locke was quite optimistic about the 
prospects for the peacetime government information 
service. 


The function of the department of 
information, according to Dr. Locke, is 
to create an atmosphere and to spread 
confidence. Canadians are suspicious. 
There are very few constructive things 
in Canada. People criticize. Instead of 
saying to a man in office: ‘We put you 
in, now we are going to give you a 
chance. That the department of 
information in a democracy will change 


240 Mary Wright Plummer, “The Public Library and the Pursuit of 
Truth,” ALA Bulletin 10, no. 4 (July 1916): 111-115. The ALA 
adopted a policy statement on intellectual freedom in 1939, The 
Library Bill of Rights. 
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this attitude, is the opinion of the 
associate director.**? 


However, Locke also came to understand the nature of 
government restrictions on unpatriotic or seditious 
publications. In this environment, he was to dispense 
approved wartime news for public consumption and 
then the period of soldier repatriation. Of course, state 
censorship under the War Measures Act from 1914-20 
was not controversial by any means: prohibiting the 
importation of books such as The Proletarian 
Revolution in Russia (1919) attracted little criticism. 
After the war, in his 1919 TPL annual report, Locke 
expressed the view that official government censorship 
worked on the negative side to protect the national 
interest and that librarians worked on the positive side 
to promote “healthy” national opinion. 


Now in the turmoil and social unrest 
which is the aftermath of the war the 
censorship threatens to become a 
permanent office, and we shall have to 
look to the judgment of that official in 
regard to ‘dangerous literature.’ 
Librarians will welcome the censorship 
if it is intelligent and if we can be 
informed—as we have never been as 
yet—of the literature that has been 
proscribed. Librarians make the 


241 “Central Bureau for Information,” Toronto World, 28 Dec. 1918, 
4. The Department closed at the end of 1919: “Publicity Branch 
Closes Today,” Montreal Gazette, Dec. 28, 1919, 13. 
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purveying of literature a profession, 
and they ought to be enlisted by the 
Censor’s office as assistants in keeping 
out the literature that is bad. They have 
been trying to do this in their daily 
buying, being careful, however, not to 
advertise that certain books or 
periodicals are banned, but by seeing 
that, as far as their influence goes, 
these works are not to be found in 
circulating libraries.747 


However, the collaboration that Locke suggested did 
not materialize. 

Throughout the 1920s and 1930s, the Dominion 
government continued to seize immoral or seditious 
publications and prohibit their importation through its 
border customs officials, with little regard for informing 
the public. Censorship was pervasive; in fact, Ontario 
had begun to review and prohibit moving pictures to 
protect public decency earlier in 1911. Books by leading 
20th century authors, such as James Joyce’s Ulysses 
(1922) and D.H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
(1928), were routinely prohibited entry into Canada. 
The Department of National Revenue frequently issued 
memorandums listing banned publications which 
depicted violence, obscenity, or immorality, such as 
pulp or ‘girlie’ magazines, or American gangland 


242 Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1919, 11. 
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bloodshed. For the most part, Locke attempted to 
straddle both sides of the argument and found himself 
open to criticism, even from board members. 7“* His 
judgement of ‘community standards’ was mixed with 
moral guardianship and the perception that TPL should 
not be regarded as a censorious gatekeeper but rather 
a wise protector of societal morals. 

George Locke applied many of his visionary ideas 
about what an educator should be to librarianship. He 
believed the public library’s primary societal role to be 
the provision of ‘good reading’ to the general public, a 
process that centred on lifelong learning. This 
functional perspective allowed individuals to realize 
their potential on their own terms. The public library 
should be regarded as a social and educational 
institution where the entire field of knowledge is on 
display without restrictive boundaries pertaining to 
age, race, sex, religion, or minority status. It was the 
librarian’s job to promote this concept: “We must 
believe in our job before we can do our job with real 
success,” he told an American audience in 1926.2 
Locke held to his personal vision and was tremendously 
successful for decades. 


243 For D.H. Lawrence, see National Revenue Review 3, no. 5 (Feb. 
1930): 13. Also, “Keeping Out Indecent Publications,” National 
Revenue Review 4, no. 11 (Aug. 1931): 4 includes a Ben Hecht novel 
and the risqué magazine, Parisian Life, published in Jersey City. 

244 “Stricter Censorship of Books Urged before Library Board,” 
Toronto Globe, April 13, 1929, 17. 

245 Locke, “Ideals and Librarianship,” Libraries: A Monthly Review of 
Library Matters and Methods 31, no. 6 (June 1926): 263. 


Boys and Girls House at 40 St. George Street, 1922. Credit TPL 
Annual Report, 1922. 


Toronto Book rooms, Boys and Girls House, c. 1927. Credit City of 
Toronto Archives. 
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Lillian Helena Smith portrait, c.1920. Credit Toronto Public Library. 


The Cast of ‘Pinocchio’ at Boys and Girls House, c.1930. Credit 
Toronto Public Library. 
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Lillian Smith and children Muriel Page Ffloukes, 1916-22. 
at Dovercourt Branch, n.d. Credit Toronto Public Library 
Credit City of Toronto Muriel Ffloukes Album). 
Archives. 
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The Boys’ and Girls’ Hower at the Terento Public Litvary 


Children’s program outside Boys and Girls House. Credit Canadian 
Bookman, Nov. 1923. 
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Wychwood Branch children’s room, c.1930. Credit: Toronto Public 
Library. 


Gerrard Branch upstairs children’s section, n.d. Credit Toronto 
Public Library. 
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Part of a Visiting Group Toronto after the ALA Conference in Detroit, 
Michigan, 1922 (George Locke 4th from left). Credit University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign Archives. 


George Locke, ALA President-Elect, and Henry Guppy, President, 
Library Association, England, 1926, in Toronto. Credit University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign Archives. 


GERRARD BRANCH, TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Shepard and Calvin, Architects 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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Gerrard Branch with two floor plans. Credit: Journal of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, May-June 1926. 
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Earlscourt branch murals in upper-level Children’s Club Room by 
Doris McCarthy: “Jack the Giant Killer (centre) and “Cinderella” 
(above the fireplace). Credit TPL Annual Report, 1932. 


Toronto Public Library, Eastern Branch, 17th July 1939. Credit City 
of Toronto Archives. 
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DANFORTH BRANCH LIBRARY 
George, Moorhouse & King, Architect 


Danforth Branch, c.1930. Credit Journal of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, Dec. 1930. 
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Winifred Glen Barnstead, 1906, BA graduate portrait. Credit 
University of Dalhousie Libraries. 
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Graduates of the 1929-30 class of the University of Toronto Library 
School. Credit University of Toronto Library. 
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Photography display in front of the two staircases leading to the 
Kipling Room in the new central library wing, 1930. Credit Toronto 
Public Library. 


Charles Rupert Sanderson portrait, n.d. Assistant Librarian, 1929- 
37. Credit Toronto Public Library. 
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5. Lasting Ideals and Influence 


After the First World War, Locke’s opinions concerning 
the role of libraries garnered considerable public 
interest. Locke was an influential force within the 
newly-formed Canadian Authors Association (1921) 
that organized a Book Week each autumn to promote 
Canadian writers and instill a sense of confidence in 
domestic authorship. 74° The Association called upon 
him and TPL librarians to assemble a collection of five 
hundred works that exemplified Canada for the British 
Empire Exhibition in 1924-25 at Wembley Park. 74” 
Naturally, Locke was much in demand as a speaker in 
Canada, the United States, and Britain, where he 
broadcast from Edinburgh via radio on the occasion of 
the Library Association’s fiftieth anniversary on 
September 24, 1927.48 He possessed a prominent 
voice and had the conviction of his ideas, which he 
breezily weaved into contemporary issues. His listeners 
easily slipped into the current of his thoughts and 
pronouncements. Throughout the 1920s, his 
comfortable viewpoints about libraries revolved 
around the social utility of the book: 


246 Locke, “What Do Canadians Read?” Canadian Bookman 5, no 11 
(Nov. 1923): 318. 

247 Catalogue of Canadian Books (English Section); British Empire 
Exhibition, Wembley Park, 1925 (London: British Empire Exhibition, 
1924-25) [two eds.]. 

248 Locke, “A Radio Talk on Libraries,” Library Review 1, no. 4 (1927): 
134-136. 
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A public library is the great world of 
books where only the vicious and 
needlessly vulgar are excluded. The 
ordinary rubs shoulders with the ‘high 
brow’ and one is sure in such a 
cosmopolitan crowd to find some of his 
friends.”*° 


The provision of worthy reading materials as a 
community service was akin to a quest: “The public 
library is the great central power station, the great 
intellectual public utility. We hear a great deal about 
socializing industry—let us socialize intelligence.”?°° 

In his 1927 presidential address to ALA, Locke pro- 
claimed the library was a “great democratic institution” 
offering resources and interpreters for individuals to 
equip themselves for intelligent social roles and to 
enable them to exercise sound judgment. >! Indeed, 
the success of libraries depended on librarians. The 
librarian with ideas made a library with ideals. Locke’s 
basic philosophy on librarianship continued to be 
founded on his earlier appreciation of the fading 
influence of Idealism. 


Ideals come from ideas. The ideal is the 
mind’s materialistic form of the idea 
which somewhere in consciousness— 


249 Locke, “Revery of a Bookish Librarian,” Canadian Bookman 1, no. 
1 (Jan. 1919): 43. 

250 Locke, “The Profession of Librarianship,” 1126. 

251 Locke, “President’s Address,” ALA Bulletin 21, no. 10 (Oct. 1927): 
271. 
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the consciousness of James or the sub- 
consciousness of Freud—is waiting to 
be loosed upon an errand in the world. 
To those of us who read Plato’s 
Republic, there will come the doctrine 
with which we were made familiar, that 
in the world of ideas everything 
already exists in perfection.?°* 


Collectively, he believed the library community was 
striving to approach the ideal of the universal “perfect” 
librarian or library. He realized it was not easy, most 
likely impossible. Still, a continuous procedure of 
pragmatic “experimental socialism” could learn from 
failures and pursue successes to achieve a better 
recognized educational role.?°? 

As his reputation grew, Locke became more active 
in ALA and reached its presidency in 1926-27. When 
the Association convened in Toronto to celebrate its 
fiftieth birthday in June 1927, Locke was at the peak of 
his career. However, from this point, Toronto’s 
expansion slowed. The city ceased annexing adjoining 
communities. Following the stock market crash of 1929, 
there were years of subsequent restrained municipal 
budgets during the Great Depression. As well, the onset 
in the 1930s of foreign militarism, global demagoguery, 
and political unrest in Canada created national 


252 Locke, “Ideals and Librarianship,” Libraries: A Monthly Review of 
Library Matters and Methods 31, no. 6 (June 1926): 263. 
253 Locke, “Ideals and Librarianship,” 265. 
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tensions. When first confronted by political ‘isms’ after 
WWI, Locke expressed a standard library view: 


Education is the one thing which will 
prevent Bolshevism or anarchy in 
Canada, and if we can educate our 
people to intelligence we can do away 
with this spirit. If people have enough 
intelligence to look on the two sides of 
the question they will have enough to 
know how to act, and our public 
libraries here teach this.2°4 


Because he realized Canada was a diverse country, he 
appealed to national interests. He told the Women's 
Liberal Association “If we are to build a new world...it 
must be done by those who want a new world, and not 
by profiteers and organizers, but by every individual. In 
Canada we lack unity of sentiment. We really haven't 
any country or nationality, but just Provinces.”?°> 

Into the late 1920s, Locke was careful to observe 
an objective view in book selection and his frequent 
public statements. His version of ‘library neutrality’ 
sought to provide fair and equitable treatment to all 
political, economic, and religious positions. He followed 
John Dewey’s lead in a sympathetic portrayal of the 
Soviet experiment in education to eradicate illiteracy 


254 “librarians’ Big Job to Educate Public,” Toronto Star, March 14, 
1919, 5. 
255 "Makes Plea for Unity," Toronto Star, Jan. 24, 1919, 11. 
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despite its undemocratic goals.*°° However, the harsh 
reality of Stalinism led both men to revise their earlier 
views. Locke soon declared that libraries and books 
were a great “foe to Communists.””°” Soviet theories, 
not rigid statist methods to build up libraries to 
encourage children’s reading and adult education, were 
the real danger to democracy.”°® The menace to liberal 
democracies was not in Soviet trade but that “the 
system may prove to be a success, that an economic 
system may last that denies the rights of the 
individual.”?°° 

Locke recognized the potential threat of harness- 
ing government in the interest of the authoritarian 
state rather than democracy. In reprising his 1929 
Italian trip to attend the World Congress of 
Librarianship and _ Bibliography, he qualified his 
comments about Benito Mussolini. To a Montreal 
audience, he characterized the Fascist strongman as an 
“old Roman dictator” whose coercive authoritarian 
methods brought prosperity to Italy. The Duche sought 
to make Rome the centre of the world and restore 


256 David Engerman, “John Dewey and the Soviet Union: 
Pragmatism Meets Revolution,” Modern Intellectual History 3, no. 
1 (April 2006): 33-63; Locke, “The Library and Adult Education,” 
Libraries, 434-435 

257 “Eoe of Communism seen in Libraries,” Toronto Globe, April 22, 
1930, 13. 

258 “Dr, George Locke discusses Soviet at Canadian Club,” Toronto 
Globe, Jan. 13, 1931, 17. 

259 “Books Dealing with Russia Gobbled Up,” Toronto Star, April 11, 
1931, 1-2. 
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Italy’s former greatness.*©° In Edmonton, Locke spoke 
admiringly of Mussolini's policy of corporatism, i.e., the 
organization of Italian society into industrial and 
professional corporations which served as acquiescent 
agents of political representation under Fascist 
control.°? Yet, Locke came to worry that freedom of 
expression was under duress because the Fascists had 
silenced critics by force.2© Instead, librarians could bea 
strong antidote to anti-democratic forces: “So long as 
we are a democracy we need intelligence; so long as we 
need intelligence in the community we need librarians; 
so we Shall need librarians to the end of Time.”?% 

Locke told his colleagues that the library could play 
an essential role in the democratic process. 


The great task of this generation is to 
save democracy, to preserve it, and to 
inspire it. We represent a_ great 
democratic institution which can 
furnish not only the material resources 
by which this may be greatly aided, but 
we are reaching out to furnish 
interpreters of these resources so that 
individuals may equip themselves for 


260 “Three Leaders in Italy Described,” Montreal Gazette, Feb. 26, 
1930, 13; and “Mussolini’s Methods Raise Italy’s Prosperity,” 
Financial Post, Nov. 21, 1929, 11; 

261 “Italy Dramatizes History,“ Edmonton Journal, Nov. 25, 1930, 11. 
262 “Keen Humor Sense Attributed to Pope,” Toronto Star, Oct. 31, 
1933, 21. 

263 “New System Good Says Dr. Locke,” The Varsity, Oct. 12, 1932, 
4. 
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intelligent service by becoming 
acquainted with the ideals that have 
inspired men to serve, and also that 
they may acquire the knowledge that 
will enable them to exercise a right 
judgment in all things.2* 


He was confident in a cheery way that in a democracy, 
“the remedy for all those ‘isms’ is education—free 
access to books which help to clear the air and show 
the best of all reasons to our emotional friends—that 
nothing is new under the sun and that they can read of 
those who have had dreams such as they.°° 

Toronto’s library trustees relied on  Locke’s 
judgement, a comfortable position they acquired 
through many years of service together. Locke was a 
great believer in local control of policies, appointments, 
budgeting, and management of public libraries at the 
municipal level through the board system. He was 
opposed to centralized control emanating from the 
Department of Education or the Legislature. After the 
provincial government passed a law to change the 
appointment of library trustees to boards in 1913, 
Locke headed the formal protest mounted by the 
Ontario Library Association to oppose the mandating of 
school principals as trustees. The legislation was put 


264 Locke, “President’s Address [at ALA],” ALA Bulletin 21, no. 10 
(Oct. 1927): 271. 

265 Locke, “Importance of Maintaining Our Social Institutions,” ALA 
Bulletin 27, no. 4 (April 1933): 179. 
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aside and never received royal assent after this 
successful challenge.7°° 

Locke also resisted a centralized 1909 plan by 
Thaddeus H.W. Leavitt, the Inspector of Public Libraries, 
to implement an ambitious program of technical 
education through participating libraries. The Inspector 
proposed that books in travelling library cases be used 
by workingmen and that certificates or diplomas would 
be issued upon the successful completion of a 
departmental examination. Locke suggested otherwise 
when he commented on Leavitt’s ideas: 


This idea of education has got to come 
from the local places, because there 
are these problems in localities that are 
entirely different from the provincial. | 
would rather see each library in this 
Province develop its own ideas, see 
what it can do, and send a representa- 
tive to this Library Association with 
ideas of what can be done in its 
particular place, rather than endorse 
any scheme—governmental scheme— 
to help us by means of technical 
books.?°” 


266 Locke, “Recent Legislation Affecting Public Libraries in Ontario 
[with Comments],” in Proceedings of the Ontario Library Association 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting (Toronto: L.K. Cameron, 1914): 69-72. 
267 T.W.H. Leavitt, "Technical Work in Public Libraries [with 
comments]," Proceedings of the Ontario Library Association Ninth 
Annual Meeting (Toronto: L.K. Cameron, 1909): 36-46. Due to 
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The issue of library participation in recognized technical 
education courses lingered for some time before WW I; 
however, the Ontario Library Association did not adopt 
a formal scheme. Instead, The Industrial Education Act 
of 1911 provided funding for the implementation of 
technical education in formalized manual and 
vocational training as part of the Ontario secondary 
school curriculum. 

Because most library appointments were regularly 
renewed, trusteeship was often regarded as a long- 
term responsibility. When Toronto’s trustees convened 
for a group portrait in 1932, six men (John Turnbull, 
Thomas Banton, W.T.J. Lee, H.P. Kelly, Norman Gash, 
and Thomas Self) had been appointed prior to Locke’s 
arrival.2° Indeed, Justice Hugh Kelly had chaired the 
selection committee that recommended Locke in 
1908.7©° When Locke first recommended that “a metro- 
politan area be planned so that all who live within a 
certain distance of the City may have an opportunity of 
sharing in the educational benefits of the Libraries 
under a general taxing law covering all that territory,” 
the library board submitted a brief to the Ontario 
government three years later proposing that suburban 
municipalities contribute a per capita amount to TPL for 


illness, his paper was read by his assistant, Walter Nursey. Locke’s 
negative response appears on p. 48. 
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269 “Prof. G.H. Locke Appointed,” Toronto Globe, Nov. 14, 1908, 24. 
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it to extend its services beyond the city limits on a 
regional basis.2”° 

The harsh conditions of the 1930s perhaps gave 
Locke pause to take stock of many issues and reflect on 
his life’s work, which had spanned five decades. He had 
witnessed tremendous societal and technological 
change from one century to another, for example, 
women’s suffrage, advances in medical research such 
as insulin at the University of Toronto, newly formed 
Canadian provinces (Alberta and Saskatchewan), 
expanded professional leagues for sports, silent and 
talking moving pictures, radio broadcasts, telephones, 
automobiles, electrification, and airplanes. Locke and 
his wife were now in their sixties, and their parents 
were deceased.*’! The suicide of their son, George, in 
1935 was a particularly painful loss.2”* They held a high 
social standing in Toronto and were active in many 
groups. George and Grace had made many influential 
contacts in the Canadian Institute, the Canadian Club, 


270 Locke’s report in Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1935, 16 
and "Brief Submitted by the Toronto Public Library Board to the 
Chairman and Members of the Metropolitan Committee," Dec. 13, 
1938, Archives of Ontario, Records of the Metropolitan Area 
Committee of the County of York, RG 19-145, box 7 [typed 
manuscript]. 

271 Locke’s father, Joseph, died in 1926; his mother, Elizabeth, 
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father, Thomas, died in 1917. Grace retained a small legacy from his 
estate. 
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the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, and the 
Arts and Letters Club.?7? 

Over three decades, many librarians launched and 
built their careers at TPL. Staff members were attuned 
to Locke’s administrative practices and perspectives on 
librarianship. To mark the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his appointment, they presented a life- 
size oil portrait of their chief librarian, resplendent in 
the scarlet robes of his University of Toronto doctorate, 
painted by A. Curtis Williamson.?”4 They owed much to 
Locke’s efforts to promote librarianship and the 
profession’s stature. Some, such as Frances Staton 
(1893), Gertrude Boyle (1911), Lillian Smith (1912), 
Marjorie Jarvis (1913), Jessie Rorke (1918), Sadie Evelyn 
Bush (1922), Mary Finch (1923), Jean Ross MacMillan 
(1923), Jean Thomson (1926), Anne Wright (1927), 
Frances Trotter (1928), Helen Armstrong (1928), Hazel 
MacTaggart (1928), Dorothy Ashbridge (1930), Alice 
Kane (1930), and Judith St. John (1934), made 
distinguished contributions to TPL. Others successfully 
embarked on prominent positions and became leading 
figures beyond TPL: 

e Winifred Barnstead, director of the University of 
Toronto Library School, 1928-51. 

e Mary Edna M. Poole, chief librarian of the 
Academy of Medicine Library, Toronto, 1922-51. 


273 Torontonian Society Blue Book and Club List 1921 (Toronto: W.J. 
Covington, 1920). 

274 Library Staff Honors Chief in Presentation of Portrait,” Toronto 
Globe, Jan 22, 1931, 13. The painting currently resides in the Locke 
branch. 
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e Agnes (Lancefield) Montagu Leeds, chief librarian, 
Windsor Public Library, 1919-29, who, for a short 
time, produced the Canadian Periodical Index in 
quarterly duplicated typewritten form before its 
suspension in 1931. 

¢ Muriel (Page) Ffloukes, chief librarian, Okanagan 
Regional Library, 1936-64. 

e Margaret V. Ray, chief librarian, Victoria University 
(Toronto), 1952-63. 

e Grace E. Crooks, chief librarian, Montreal 
Children’s Library, 1942-52, and Orillia Public 
Library, 1956-71. 

e Elizabeth H. Morton, executive director of the 
Canadian Library Association, 1946-68. 

e Anne Marie Tremaine, a founder of the 
Bibliographical Society of Canada and Director, 
Arctic Institute of North America, 1947-69. 

¢ Kathleen Mary Lines, became a noted anthologist 
and editor in England, published books such as Four 
to Fourteen: A Library of Books for Children (1950), 
Lavender’s Blue: A Book of Nursery Rhymes (1954), 
and The Ten Minute Story Book (1955). 

e Edna F. Hunt, assistant chief librarian at the 
National Science Library of Canada, 1949-71 and a 
founding member of the Canadian Association for 
Information Science in 1971. 

e Florence B. Murray, professor, University of 
Toronto School of Library Science, 1950-70. 

e Martha Shepard, director of the Canadian 
Bibliographic Centre (later Reference Division, 
National Library of Canada), 1950-71. 
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e Mary E. Donaldson, Saskatchewan Provincial 
Librarian, 1951-66 and President of the Canadian 
Library Association, 1956-57. 
Their impact was noteworthy on a national scale in 
many areas—education, regional and special libraries, 
children’s work, bibliography, librarianship, trusteeship, 
and library association development. 

For several years before his untimely death on 
January 28, 1937, Locke was absorbed by matters ona 
national scale. Although librarianship was acquiring 
more exacting academic standards, areas of 
specialization, and a firmer sense of being a profession, 
he did not engage in the debate on a ‘philosophy of 
librarianship’ that regained attention in the mid- 
1930s.*”° He was satisfied with the idealist’s position 
which led him to judge things based on a philosophy of 
history, that is an understanding of what has happened 
that could bear on the present in an entertaining, 
instructive fashion. He was secure in the librarian’s role 
as an educator, a responsibility he stressed in talks and 
publications that displayed his belief in intellectual and 
spiritual dominance and the library’s primary role in 
providing citizens with the means of self-education and 
recreational reading. 


275 See Barbara McCrimmon, American Library Philosophy; An 
Anthology (Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press, 1975). For a 
perceptive European contemporary account of the intersection of 
idealist and realistic aspects of American librarianship, see Albert 
Predeek, “The Idea of the American Library,” Library Quarterly 9, 
no. 4 (Oct. 1939): 445-476. 
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At the 1930 convocation of the University of the 
State of New York in Albany, he told his audience that 
people should be able to find reading material in any 
place or region. He said that getting people to want to 
read books was a fundamental goal and that education, 
learning, and reading were lifelong processes in which 
the library played a central role: 


There is a large, and what ought to be 
an influential, division of education 
known as the public library, an 
educational institution with no 
entrance requirements, no fees, no 
instructors and no examinations. It has 
books and trained persons whose duty 
is to help people to help themselves.7”° 


If there was an inherent weakness in Locke’s general 
outlook, it was his emphasis on the informal, personal 
nature of library service and its connections with many 
associations and organizations. He seldom expressed 
enthusiasm for developing formal or lasting working 
relationships for libraries within different government 
provincial or federal levels. 

His most notable venture in Canadian public 
librarianship was his work with John Ridington and 
Mary J.L. Black on the landmark publication, Libraries in 
Canada, published in 1933. This report recommended 
general library development for all parts of Canada 
through the formation of larger units of administration 


276 Locke, “An Experiment Station in Education,” The Nineteenth 
Century and After: A Monthly Review 98 (Aug. 1925): 199. 
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(counties or regional districts), library extension to 
unserved people using branches and bookmobiles, and 
better professional management of libraries under 
government authority. 7”” Locke penned the original 
introduction, and various comments in Libraries on 
democracy, education, regional libraries, and 
systematic progress bear his stamp.*”8 His colleague, 
John Ridington, complained that Locke’s strong 
viewpoints and busy personal schedule posed 
difficulties at times: “dear George is never in a hurry 
about replying to letters, and has a perfect genius for 
forgetting to reply to categorical questions when he 
does write, or for dismissing them airily with a mere 
wave of the hand, as though they were of no 
importance.”*”? Nonetheless, the three commissioners 
respected each other’s opinions and produced a 
footprint for future progress that commenced in 1945 
after the Great Depression and World War II. 
Appearing as it did during the height of the 
depression years, the Libraries in Canada conveyed 
pessimism about the prospect of a national library 
association or national library situated in Ottawa. Locke 
had been one of the earliest supporters of a national 


277 Libraries in Canada, 14. 

278 See the archived web article 1933: The Commission Speaks by 
Basil Stuart-Stubbs for details on the Report’s composition and 
publication. A condensed version with fewer footnotes was printed 
in Feliciter, 48, no. 3 (2002), 126-128. 

279 John Ridington to Robert Lester (Assistant to the President, 
Carnegie Corporation), April 28, 1931, Carnegie Corporation, series 
Il.A.1.A-B Grant files, box 35, folder 4. 
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library in the nation’s capital because he felt it was 
difficult to find books dealing with Canadian affairs.?°° 
But, over time, he felt that a lack of public or official 
interest rather than a scarcity of Dominion funding held 
back a national library scheme.”*! Ultimately, the 1933 
Carnegie report influenced library development for 
many years following World War II. The Commissioners’ 
recommendations became a milestone Canadian study 
that set a standard for library surveys, reports, briefs, 
and planning documents in the era before social 
science techniques and data gathering took hold in 
library and information science. 

Various Commission recommendations, especially 
regional libraries, prompted Canadian librarians and 
educators to rise above parochial thinking to view 
provincial and national issues in a similar vein. 
Following his visit to Britain in 1927, Locke was a firm 
proponent of larger county library systems: “Like the 
radio ... this institution brings everybody within its 
reach, and makes the sparest populated rural parts 
liveable.”2®2 After the Second World War, the concept of 
publicly financed regional libraries, which had been 


280 “National Library is a Necessity,” Toronto Globe, Oct. 28, 1910, 
10. Locke moved, seconded by Lawrence Burpee, a resolution for 
the Ontario Library Association to endorse a national library and a 
royal commission to establish one: Proceedings of the Ontario 
Library Association Eleventh Annual Meeting ... April 17 and 18*, 
1911 (Toronto: L.K. Cameron, 1911): 122-123. 

281 “Lack of Interest Hinders National Lending Library,” The Varsity, 
Nov. 15, 1933, 1 and 4. 

282 “County Libraries Needed by Country,” Toronto Globe, Dec. 8, 
1927, 21. 
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successfully demonstrated in British Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island in the 1930s, took hold across the 
country to remedy small undernourished community 
libraries. Eventually, in 1953, federal legislation 
established the basis of a national library in Ottawa. 
Libraries in Canada pointed the way to conducting 
more published analyses on library problems. It 
succeeded through the power of ideas and words at a 
time when political support and financial resources 
were scarce or nonexistent, even in Locke’s own city 
where poverty and homelessness were worrisome 
social problems. 

During the hardscrabble years of the Great 
Depression, Locke provided much needed assistance to 
Canadian libraries and the reading public. He chaired 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York program to 
dispense grants totalling $214,800 for general 
undergraduate reading materials to thirty-four college 
and university libraries in Canada and Newfoundland 
from 1932-35. This program afforded him attention on 
a national scale. In Prince Edward Island, for example, 
he met with the Premier, James Stewart, and the 
Minister of Education, William MacMillan, whom Locke 
previously knew from his short tenure at McGill.7%? In 
the same vein, Locke’s visit to Winnipeg presented the 
opportunity to review the University of Manitoba and 
its affiliated academic institutions and meet with 


283 “TLocke] Will Recommend Library Grants,” Charlottetown 
Guardian, July 4, 1932, 5. 
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important officials.2°* The college grants were tied to 
levels of adequate local library service that he enforced 
vigorously with university presidents. Locke’s insistence 
that recipient institutions hire academically qualified 
librarians indirectly led to the start of four productive 
Canadian careers: Marjorie Sherlock, Margaret V. Ray, 
Winifred Snider, and Hugh Gourlay.?°° 

For public libraries or people in rural areas without 
resort to a local library, Locke was instrumental in 
helping the Ontario government organize cases of 
books donated by citizens for distribution to work 
camps in Northern Ontario in the fall of 1931.7°° Also, 
he also joined with Angus Mowat and the Saskatoon 
Public Library to provide thousands of books, many 
withdrawn from Toronto branches, in a_ book 
distribution project for isolated rural communities 
suffering the effects of the economic misery in 
Saskatchewan during the winter of 1933-34. The 
scheme was coordinated with the Red Cross, and books 


284 “Carnegie Fund Delegates Are Visiting City,” Winnipeg Evening 
Tribune, May 6, 1933, 1. 

285 Lorne Bruce, “The Carnegie Corporation Advisory Group on 
Canadian College Libraries, 1930-35,” Historical Studies in 
Education 28, no. 2 (Fall 2016): 116. Sherlock was chief librarian of 
University of Alberta, 1945-55; Ray was Victoria College (Toronto) 
chief librarian, 1952-64; Gourlay was chief librarian Edmonton 
Public Library, 1939-55; and Snider was chief librarian at Mount 
Alliston, 1942-45. 

286 “Over 20 Cases of Books Are Forwarded to Camps,” Toronto 
Globe, Oct. 9, 1931, 12. 
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were transported by Canada’s two national railways to 
Saskatoon where they were packaged for delivery. 7°” 

At the same time, Locke occasionally turned his 
attention to other pressing contemporary socio- 
political issues of concern. As the Great Depression 
deepened, he began to temper his optimism and 
express a disheartened view of contemporary social 
progress: 


| think it safe to say that the spiritual 
development of the world in the past 
twenty-five years has not kept pace 
with the technical. The individual has 
been growing less and less, and it 
seemed to many of us that the climax 
was reached in the Great War.7®8 


The First World War had exposed man’s inhumanity and 
demonstrated a complete break with Christian 
principles, such as the unity and brotherhood of 
humanity. Increasingly, the vagaries of capitalist 
markets, the expansion of mass culture by advertising, 
and the popularity of new media, such as radio or 
motion pictures, emphasized seemingly transitory 
social values, personal gratification, and superficial 
entertainment. 

In Locke’s view, these trends were a detriment to 
traditional values and principles. He felt the want of 


287 “Toronto to Send 5,000 Books Here,” Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, 
Nov. 27, 1933, 3. Angus M. Mowat, “Jury-Rig in the Canadian 
Northwest,” Library Journal 59 (June 15, 1934): 503-505. 

288 Locke, “What Librarians Do,” 149-150. 
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leadership in Canadian public life was due to the 
neglect of historical and _ traditional ideas in 
schooling. 7° The rejection of British Idealism by 
Analytical philosophers, such as Bertrand Russell, 
turned the tide of philosophical thought in British and 
Canadian academic thought. Also, the revolt against 
Victorian literary tradition by many authors, the 
disregard for customary ‘higher’ cultural dictates by 
Modernist artists, and the emerging forms of 
commercialized mass media that formed new 
audiences were well underway. 

Nonetheless, Locke’s knowledge of library 
progress and his own essential beliefs provided solace 
through this period of declining religious faith, 
economic distress, and political turmoil. In Toronto and 
Ontario, free public libraries had become a standard 
community institution, although their status lay in an 
enabling provincial library statute. These libraries 
provided local access to resources on an impartial, 
open basis. He saw a purposeful role for libraries and 
librarians in an unsettled political landscape beset by a 
depressed economy: “The value of the library in times 
like the present is inestimable as a barrier against 
loneliness and as a preventive of disorder.’?°° 

As well, Locke considered himself “a continuing 
Methodist” even after his church, which had debated 


289 “Teach History: Make Canadians,” Toronto Globe, Sept. 19, 1917, 
8. 

290 “Holds Democracy Rescued by Books,” Montreal Gazette, Oct. 
22, 1931, 5. 
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transcending denominational quarrels for fifty years, 
had joined in a union with most Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches to form a more secularized 
church, the United Church of Canada, in 1925.9" In 
speaking to University of Michigan library school 
students in 1936, Locke posed the question: “It takes 
faith to plant acorns and hope for the great oaks which 
one will never see in their full glory, but after all, isn’t 
faith what is necessary, especially in these days when 
so many walk by sight?” *°* He realized that his 
conviction about free library access and librarians’ 
edifying guidance in the development of citizenship and 
society required unwavering belief, although it could 
not be verified universally. 2°? However, Locke’s own 
experience confirmed that many people had accepted 
the library’s societal role in the promotion of 
educational learning, conservation of ideas, and 
accessibility of culture. 

After Locke’s passing, there were glowing tributes 
made on a national and international scale to his 
capabilities and significance in Canada’s library 
development. The Toronto Star editorial praised his 
open mind, his support for Canadian authors, and his 


291 Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1936, 35 [memorial 
comment by Dr. E.W. Wallace]. 

292 Locke, “Some Characteristics of the Library Work,” 22. 

293 However, Alfred Holmes, “Voluntary Reading of Toronto Public 
School Pupils, a Quantitative and Qualitative Study” (D.Paed, 
University of Toronto: 1932), 107-112 concluded from a four- 
school study that pupils with a public library card read more 
extensively than those without. 
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distain for ‘needless censorship.2” His longtime friend, 
Augustus Bridle, highlighted Locke’s missionary style 
and work, writing that Toronto’s director had brought 
international attention to libraries and librarianship 
through his “evangelic idea of free books for all 
Toronto.” 7% The Manitoba artist, Alexander J. 
Musgrove, observed that Locke was good-hearted but 
a “truculent apostle of books and reading for Toronto 
citizens.” 2° Another close associate, Dr. Edward W. 
Wallace, Chancellor of Victoria College, noted his 
persistence in keeping his lifelong viewpoints. 


Conservative in his loyalty to the great 
ideals that animated the past, 
progressive in what he called his 
nonconformity — his unwillingness to 
be bound by the forms of the past — 
his supreme loyalty was always to the 
future, to whose service he brought all 
the riches of his learning and his life.2°” 


An editorial in the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix summarized 
many thoughts about a regrettable national loss: 


Canada has had few men who have 
given more fully of the talents they 


294 “A Great Librarian,” Toronto Star, Ja. 29, 1937, 4. 

295 Augustus Bridle: The Story of the Club (Toronto: Arts and Letters 
Club, 1945), 41. Bridle was another founder of the Arts and Letters 
Club of Toronto. 

296 Ivanhoe [Alexander Musgrove], “Toronto’s Happy Warrior,” 
Winnipeg Evening Tribune, June 10, 1937, 13. 

297 Toronto Public Library, Annual Report, 1936, 37. 
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possessed to their fellows. He never 
spared himself in giving leadership to 
younger communities which sought to 
establish cultural centres for their 
populations. It is unfortunate that 
Canada loses his leadership just at a 
time when library facilities seem about 
to be taken to rural sections of the 
country. In this work his advice and 
leadership would have been of great 
service.?°8 


Overseas, where Locke had become an honourary 
Fellow of the Library Association (UK) in 1931, two 
prominent British librarians offered their admiration for 
his achievements and his “commanding stature.” 2°? 

On the seventy-fifth anniversary of the ALA, the 
Library Journal selected George Locke as one of the 
most important forty leaders of the library movement: 
“he personified a coordinated relationship between the 
libraries of Canada and the United States.”°°° Two years 
after his death, in 1939, the Government of Canada 
accorded him status as a national historic person for 
transforming TPL into “one of the most respected 
library systems on the continent.” Subsequently, the 


298 “Doctor Locke,” Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, Jan. 29, 1937, 11. 

299 “Dr, G. H. Locke Honored [by the LA],” Toronto Globe, Oct. 7, 
1931, 12; also E.A. Savage and RJ. Gordon, “Dr. Locke: Two 
Impressions,” Library Association Record 39, no. 3 (March 1937): 
137-139. 

300 “A Library Hall of Fame,” Library Journal, 76 (March 15, 1951): 
470. 
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Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada erected 
a plaque at the public library in Beamsville in 1948.32 
By the end of WWII, TPL had begun planning a fitting 
memorial, a library branch designed by the 
architectural firm of Beck and Eadie at the corner of 
Lawrence Avenue and Yonge Street. Wartime shortages 
of materials delayed its construction before the 
cornerstone was finally laid in July 1947. The building’s 
styling was distinctively modern, with straight lines, 
rough stone facing, and attractive bow windows. Inside, 
the library was divided into adult and children’s 
sections with areas for young people and a story hour 
room.” The open shelves held 15,000 books for eager 
readers. 

At the new branch’s formal opening, Locke’s 
former deputy, Charles Sanderson, caught the essence 
of his former chief’s idealism when he spoke about the 
meaning of a positive understanding of democracy and 
books. 


The obvious answer is freedom for the 
realization of the best that is in 
ourselves. If that is our faith then books 
become the real prime basic necessity. 
We grow to physical maturity whether 


301 www.pc.gc.ca/apps/dfhd/page nhs eng.aspx?id=1179, George 
H. Locke, National Historic Person. The plaque currently resides at 
the Fleming Branch, Lincoln Public Library [accessed January 2020]. 
302 “Toronto Public Libraries, George H. Locke Memorial Branch, 
Toronto, Ontario,” Journal of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada 28, no. 2 (Feb. 1951): 26-27. 
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we so wish or not. We read ourselves 
to mental maturity.3°? 


A newspaper editorial was less philosophical and more 
concerned with the practical reality of TPL’s growth. 


It is no reflection on any other person 
to credit Dr. Locke with the major share 
of the credit of the achievement. It was 
his vision and immense administrative 
ability which produced a result which 
cannot be measured in terms of 
money. It is literally true that Toronto 
has one of the great public libraries of 
the world.2% 


Locke possessed many highly valued leadership 
qualities, such as integrity, knowledge of library trends, 
vision, the ability to inspire others, and excellent 
communication skills. Today, in the twenty-first century, 
the George H. Locke Memorial Branch of TPL, opened 
in January 1949, the first major library building in 
Canada constructed after the Second World War, 
continues to be a testament to his career and his faith 
in the idea of the library as a necessary educational 
service to society. 


303 C.R. Sanderson, “Tribute and Resolve,” Wilson Library Bulletin 
24, no. 10 (June 1950): 738. 

304 “Fostering the Love of Books,” Toronto Globe & Mail, Jan. 6, 
1949, 6. 
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Martha Shepard, c.1970, Director, Canadian Bibliographic Centre 
and Director of Reference Branch, National Library of Canada, 
1950-71. She began her career at TPL in 1936. Credit National 
Library of Canada. 


Marie Tremaine, c. 1949, Director, Arctic Institute of North America, 
1947-69. She began her career at TPL in 1927. Credit Bulletin of 
Bibliography 1949. 


City of Toronto 


Toronto Runnymede Branch, n.d. In 1989, Canada issued a $1.00 
stamp featuring the Runnymede Library. Credit City of Toronto 
Archives. 


Runnymede Branch front entrance, c.1930. Aboriginal totem poles 
at the front entrance. Credit Journal of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, Dec. 1930. 
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Children’s librarian Frances Trotter storytelling at Boys and Girls 
House, Little Theatre, c.1935. Credit Toronto Public Library. 


Children’s librarian Sadie Bush storytelling at Boys and Girls House, 
c.1935. Credit Toronto Public Library. 
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Map of Toronto Public Library locations to celebrate the library’s 
fiftieth anniversary, 1883-1933. Credit TPL, Annual Report, 1933. 


George H. Locke Memorial Branch opened on January 5, 1949. 
Credit TPL, Annual Report, 1949. 
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George H. Locke Memorial Branch, young people’s alcove adjoining 
the main adult section. Credit Ontario Department of Education, 
Report of the Minister, 1948. 


George H. Locke Branch interior children’s section c.1950. Credit 
University of Calgary Library Panda Associates Collection. 
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George H Locke Memorial Branch interior showing two wings 
between the entrance foyer, c.1950. Credit University of Calgary 
Library. 


George H Locke Memorial Branch exterior, c.1950. Credit University 
of Calgary Library. 
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GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 
1870-1937 


Born at Beamsville and educated at Victoria College and the & 
University of Toronto, Locke taught at Toronto, Chicago and 
Harvard Universities and was Dean of Education at Chicago 
and at MacDonald College before becoming Chief Librarian 
of the Toronto Public Libraries. In that position, he transform- 
ed a small institution into one of the most respected library 
systems on the continent. Sometime President of the American 
Library Association, one'Of the founders of the Arts and Letters 
Club, he was a gifted speaker and the author of books and ar- 
ticles on literary, fstorical, and professional themes. He died in 
Toronto. 


Né & Beamsville, George Herbert Locke fit ses études & Toronto. 
Il enseigna aux universités de Toronto et de Chicago et a 
Harvard, et fut doyen des facultés d’éducation de Chicago et de 
MacDonald College. Dirigeant général des bibliothéques 
publiques de Toronto, grace a fui, il les transforma en l'un des 
systémes les plus réputés du continent: Président de l American 
Library Association, il fat Tun des fondateurs du Arts and Letters 
Club. Bon orateur, Locke a aussi écrit des livres et des articles 
sur des sujets littéraires, historiques et techniques. I] mourut 4 
Toronto, 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 
Commission des lieux et monuments historiques du Canada 


George Herbert Locke, 1870-1937 
Importance: Chief Librarian of the Toronto Public Libraries, 
author, and historian 
Credit: Parks Canada/Parcs Canada 
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6. Locke’s Publications 


George Locke published continuously for more than 
three decades. His articles, for the most part, are short 
pieces focused on educational and library-related 
matters. The following bibliography is not comprehen- 
sive but does represent seventy articles and 
monographs published chronologically between 
1900-1936. 


George H. Locke, 1900. “Some Recommendations of 
the Commission on Secondary Education in France.” 
The School Review 8 (4): 254-255. 

———.1903. “The High School of Commerce, New York 
City.” The School Review 11 (7): 555-562. 

———. 1904. “Instruction in the Organization and 
Administration of Schools and School Systems.” 
Educational Review 27 (5): 456-467. 

———. 1904. “The Report of a Useful Public Library 
{[Newark, New Jersey].” The School Review 12 (8): 665— 
668. 

———. 1905. “Education and Social Progress.” In 
Minutes of Proceedings with Addresses and Papers of 
the Fifth Convention of the [Dominion Educational] 
Association, Held at Winnipeg, July 26-29, 1904, 113- 
119. Toronto: The Association. 

———. 1908. “The Modern Trend of the Public High 
School.” In Minutes of Proceedings with Addresses and 
Papers of the Sixth Convention of the [Dominion 
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Educational] Association, Held at Toronto, July 10-13, 
1907, 50-59. Toronto: The Association. 

———. 1909. “The Public Library as an Educational 
Institution.” In Addresses Delivered Before the 
Canadian Club of Toronto; Season 1908-09 [delivered 
12 April 1909], 138-143. Toronto: Warwick Bro’s and 
Rutter. 

———. 1910. “Education through Efficiency.” In 
Addresses Delivered Before the Canadian Club of 
Toronto, 1909-10, 189-196. Toronto: Warwick Bro’s 
and Rutter. 

———. 1910. “[Library Work in Canada].” Library 
Association Record 12: 561-562. 

———.1910. “Some Phases of Industrial Education.” In 
Proceedings of the Forty-Ninth Annual Convention of 
the Ontario Educational Association, 1910, 288-293. 
Toronto: William Briggs. 

———. 1910. “The Lamps of Ideas.” The Lamps, 
December, [7]. 

———. 1912. “How a Public Librarian Hears of Books 
and Orders Books.” In Proceedings of the Ontario 
Library Association Annual Meeting, 121-124. Toronto: 
the Association. 

———. 1912. “Canada in the D.C. [Decimal 
Classification].” Library Journal 37 (2): 86. 

———. 1912. “Looking Out upon Education,” The 
Canadian Courier, 12, no. 5 (June 29): 10. 

———. 1913. “Books for the Boys.” In Proceedings of 
the Ontario Library Association Annual Meeting, 72-74. 
Toronto: the Association. 

———. 1914 “Victoria in Transition,” Acta Victoriana 
39, no.3: 133-135. 
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———. 1914. “Recent Legislation Affecting Public 
Libraries in Ontario [with Comments].” In Proceedings 
of the Ontario Library Association Annual Meeting, 69- 
72. Toronto: the Association. 

———. 1914. “Benches Instead of Chairs.” Public 
Libraries; A Monthly Review of Library Matters and 
Methods 19 (3): 111. 

———. 1916. “Value of Lists of Books and a Short List 
of Books on the Great War.” In Proceedings of the 
Ontario Library Association Annual Meeting, 42-45. 
Toronto: the Association. 

———. 1916. “The John Ross Robertson Historical 
Collection at the Toronto Public Library.” Ontario Library 
Review 1 (3): 62. 

———. 1916. “Some War Notes for Libraries—for 
Those Who Have Twelve Dollars.” Ontario Library 
Review 1 (1): 7-8. 

———. 1917. “The Privileges and Obligations of Our 
Public Libraries in These Days of Unrest.” Ontario 
Library Review 1 (4): 96-99. [Presidential Address, also, 
in Proceedings of the Ontario Library Association 
Annual Meeting, 1917, 43-45] 

———. 1917. “The President’s Address.” In Addresses 
Delivered Before the Canadian Club of Toronto, Season 
of 1916-17, 220-222. Toronto: Warwick Bro’s and 
Rutter. 

———. 1918. “Canadian Libraries and the War.” Public 
Libraries; A Monthly Review of Library Matters and 
Methods 23 (8): 357-360. [also published as: “Canadian 
Libraries and the War,’ The Canadian Magazine of 
Politics, Science, Art and Literature 52, no. 1 (Nov. 
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1918): 588-591 and Ontario Library Review, 3, no. 1 
(Aug. 1918): 3-6] 

———.1919. “Revery of a Bookish Librarian.” Canadian 
Bookman n.s., 1 (1): 42-43. 

———. 1920. “Salaries of Librarians in the Public 
Library of Toronto, Canada.” Library Association Record 
22: 271-272. 

———.1920. “The President’s Address, June 10, 1920.” 
Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records 18: 5-6. 
———. 1920. “Ontario [New Legislation].” Library 
Journal 45, no. 12 (June 15)): 570. 
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